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ransmission abroad. 


EGYPT. 


HE whole English expeditionary force has passed in 

solemn form and brilliant array before the Kuepive, 
the army has received the thanks of its successful General 
for its valour and discipline, and those regiments that 
are not to stay are already on their way homeward. The 
expedition is at an end, and the time has come when the 
new settlement of Egypt is to begin. What shape this new 
settlement ought to take, and can take, is the one question 
of immediate practical importance. Whether one set of 
English statesmen or another has in its day managed 
the relations of England with Egypt ina more adroit and 
resolute fashion is a question of legitimate interest to 
political leaders like Sir Srarrorp Norrucorsz, but has 
not more than an historical interest for the world at 
large. What Europe thinks of us now, what it will 
think of us hereafter, what claims this or that Power 
will urge or abandon, may be omitted for the moment 
from our thoughts. The criticisms that will be made 
on the policy we offer for judgment will only be formid- 
able if the policy is in itself bad or impracticable. What 
England has to do is to devise a policy as good and as 
practicable as very difficult circumstances permit. Ten 
thousand English soldiers are to remain in Egypt until a 
new order of things has been, not perhaps established, 
bat set going. What, then, is the Egypt to be like which 
England is now to set herself to create and uphold ? 


If the answer is stated in merely general terms, it is 
simple one. Egypt is to be under a native Government, 
amenable to wise direction, powerfal enough to maintain 
order, and powerless for every other purpose. It has oc- 
curred to Sir Ricuarp TeMpxe, as it has occurred to others 
less qualified to pronounce an opinion, that this descrip- 
tion almost exactly answers to the description of a native 
State in India. There is undoubtedly a general resemblance 
between what Egypt will be and an Indian native State; 
but when we come to fill in the details of the picture, it is 
obvious that Egypt will have many peculiar features which 
no native Indian State presents. In Egypt there is a large 
foreign colony of varied nationalities, and Egypt must see 
that these foreigners are perfectly safe, and that theii pro- 
perty is strictly protected. In Egypt there are Courts 
composed almost wholly of foreigners, with exclusive civil 
jurisdiction over foreigners and over natives who deal 
with foreigners. Egypt has to pay over half its revenue 
to foreigners, and foreigners, through their agents, see 
that the taxes of specified districts are paid to provide for 
foreign claims on the revenue. Two of the largest estates 
in Egypt and the Egyptian railways are mortgaged to or 
controlled by foreigners. The Egyptian army, again, how- 
ever much it may be reduced, must be an army that will 
be effective, not only for the national purpose of repelling 
enemies on the southern borders of Egypt, but for satis- 
fying the claims of foreigners that the foreign colony shall 
be kept safe and that the traffic of the Canal shall be un- 
molested. Lastly, the pressure of foreigners on the Govern- 


ment, and their insistence that the government shall be. 


decently good, will not be of a vague and general kind, but 
will be directed to at least three precise aims—that 
equitable taxes shall be honestly collected; that justice 
Shall be administered to natives in a way not unsatisfactory 
to European critics; and that the slave-trade shall be 
suppressed. 

Sir Ricuarp Temp.e is very sanguine as to the possi- 
bility of setting up a native Government in Egypt which 


will meet all these requirements, and fulfil all these 
duties. He passes over the very thorny question how a 
native army of the right sort or size is to be created; but 
he takes for granted that it can be created. His Indian 
experience suggests that a competent and tolerably honest 
civil administration of natives can be gradually formed in 
Egypt. India, again, suggests to him how an Assembly 
of Egyptian Notables may be so shaped that it shall be 
powerful for good and powerless for evil, be encouraged 
to say and do what is proper, and be wisely overruled 
when to be overruled is good for it. The Khedive is 
assumed to be always a good Khedive, with able and 
honest men surrounding and advising him; and in the 
background there is always to be England explaining 
what is right, and exacting that what is right: shall be 
done. It may be admitted that, if a native Government 
of the kind contemplated could be set up, it could do what 
it is supposed that it ought to do. Egypt can with ease 
pay the interest of her debt, and have enough on hand for 
home purposes. ‘The International Courts work them- 
selves, and do their work exceedingly well. If foreigners 
get justice, protection, and the Canal secure, they have 
nothing more to ask. The question of the intrusion of 
foreigners into the administration of Egypt need not pre- 
sent any great difficulties. They fall under three heads. 
They are the agents of mortgagees, that is, the foreign 
managers of the public debt, of the Daira and the Domains, 
who are merely exercising mortgage rights. There are, 
secondly, a vast tribe of very small men, holding very 
small posts, almost all of them put into office by the late 
Khedive, who might be replaced by Egyptians as vacancies 
occurred by accident or were arranged by compensation. 
Lastly, there are the Controllers; and it is clear that the 
Controllers would be a mere excrescence on the new 
scheme of things. They were foreigners set to watch a 
bad Government, and would be quite out of place in the 
scheme of what is supposed to be a good Government. 
New functions might be assigned to them ; but, if this was 
done, it would obviously be done to please France and 
avoid upsetting existing arrangements too openly, and not 
because they were wanted. 

If we ask what is to be the basis of the good guidance 
of Egypt, what is the strength on which the good guides, 
according to the analogy of native Indian States, are to 
rely, the answer must be that in the dim background 
the good guides must hold the weapons of annexation 
and deposition. Sir Ricuarp Tempie contents himself 
with threatening the Egyptians that, if their new native 
Government does not go on well, Egypt will fall into 
gradual decay. Morally and philosophically this is a very 
good sort of threat; but it is not the thunder which 
the Indian Government rattles in the ears of native 
princes. ‘There, if the whole government is bad in a 
native State, the State is liable in the last resort to be 
sequestered or annexed. If the reigning prince is hope- 
lessly bad, he is liable to be replaced. But, if dim 
possibilities of annexation and deposition must be contem- 
plated, England is incontestably bound to do her utmost 
towards making annexation or deposition unnecessary. She 
must honestly act as if a good native Government was pos- 
sible, until it is proved that it is impossible. A native 
Government as good as Sir Ricuarp Tempe contemplates 
may be an ideal; but the sensible and just policy of Eng- 
land is to help Egypt to get as near to this ideal as cir- 
cumstances and the infirmities of Egyptian nature will 
admit. A small, loyal, obedient, disciplined, courageous 
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native army, under native officers, is a very ideal body 
at present. All that can be dove is to invent a force 
that shall be as nearly native and as nearly effective as 
possible. Years will pass before there can be a really 
honest and competent civil administration. All that 
England can now do is to make a beginning, and urge 
that the few that are fitted shall have a fair trial. Some 
sphere can be found for the Notables, and some men fit 
to be Notables can probably be discovered. Immediate 
success in the ciiflicult task of introducing good govern- 
ment into conquered Egypt is not to be hoped for; but 
what may be hoped for is that England will be seen to be 
pursuing aims which she can thoroughly justify to herself 
and to the world, and from the prosecution of which she 
will not allow any one to deter her. 


IRELAND, 


ik is a hopeful sign of the reviving force of the law in 
Treland that the informer is again coming to the front. 
There has hitherto been no more certain proof of the 
general belief in the weakness of the Government than 
the prolonged absence of that once indispensable member 
of every Irish conspiracy. Now, however, that it has been 
shown that the law can again punish, it is reaping the 
benefit of that confidence in its power to reward and pro- 
tect those who serve it which is the natural consequence 
of the demonstration. The evidence which was obtained 
against the men accused of the slaughter of the Joyce 
family at Maamtrasna was perhaps an accidental gain. 
The magnitude of the crime seems to have shocked even 
that neighbourhood. But the informer who may perhaps 
enable the Government to break up the Irish Patriotic 
Brotherhood of Armagh is apparently one of the old use- 
ful stamp. He has given his information because he 
thought more was to be made by serving the law than by 
remaining true to his fellow-conspirators. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than that it should again become safe 
and profitable to render this kind of service to the 
Government. There is nothing new or surprising in the 
story which the informer has to tell, nothing which has 
not been very accurately guessed at. for long. The old 
Ribbon Society of Armagh was more effectually organized 
two years ago, when so many other things of the same 
kind were being impreved, and the usual “man from 
“ America’’ took the work in hand. All the elements 
were there—the oaths, the subscriptions, and the civilizing 
influence of education, represented by the village school- 
master who is to be found in most Irish conspiracies. 
The Brotherhood had its periodical meetings to arrange 
outrages, and made its minutes in a business-like way. 
The only remarkable thing is that it was notfor two years 
that any of the members thought it worth while or safe to 
turn Queen’s evidence. It.would be a highly satisfactory 
thing that even one such gang should be seized in a body 
and properly punished ; but in the present case there seems 
to be a probability that the discovery made by the police 
may lead to further captures over a wide district, and that 
snfticient evidence will be forthcoming against the offenders. 
The success of the police in Armagh is the natural con- 
sequence of the punishment of the Moonlighters in the 
South, and there are reports that informers are appearing 
in the West. A few examples of successful approving 
may possibly cause one of those races for Government 
rewards which have generally hastened the end of Irish 
conspiracies and rebellions. 

The words used by Mr. Justice Lawson in remitting 
one-half of the punishment inflicted on Mr. Gray for con- 
tempt of court prove that in his opinion the late vigorous 
vindication of the law has had a wholesome effect. 
It is not to be supposed that Mr. Gray is let out before 
half his term of imprisonment is served except on the 
ground that the remission of punishment is safe, or that he 
is relieved from the necessity of finding securities for his 
good behaviour for any other reason than that the warn- 
ing has been proved to be sufficient. The excellent effects of 
Mr. Justice Lawson’s promptitude and severity show once 
more how necessary it is, in dealing with Irish agitation, 
to strike both quick and hard. lf the Hicn Suwerirr’s 
offence had. been lightly visited, the moderation of the 
Court would certainly have been attributed to fear or 
weakness,,and it would have had to punish repeatedly in- 
stead of once. As it is, “the attacks on the proceedings 
“of the Court ceased at once,” as Mr. Lawson pointed 


out in stating his reasons for remitting part of the sen- 
tence on Mr. Gray. The tone of Mr. Gray’s newspaper 
has undergone a marked improvement, and when it now 
makes calumnious attacks on the Judge it takes care to 
do it indirectly and under cover of a general disclaimer, 
This is a considerable advance in the paths of decency for 
an Irish paper. There is no more baseless supposition 
than that Irish agitators are more likely to be revolted 
than cowed by the great severity of a deserved punish- 
ment. Attempts will of course be made in Ireland to 
prove that the remission of part of the sentence is, in 
fact, a confession that it was originally too severe; 
but it may be doubted whether they will obtain 
more than a formal success, Journalists who may 
feel tempted to threaten the Court again may be 
trusted to remember that Justice Lawson did not 
remit the punishment till there was some security 
that the offender would mend his manners. They 
will remember, too, that the Administration has at last 
given proofs that it is not inclined to palter with crime or 
incitements to crime. The Commission which has just 
closed at Dublin has succeeded in bringing several offenders 
to justice, and there is good reason to hope that the next, 
which meets on the 26th of this month, will not be less 
successful. It would indeed be monstrous if there were 
any miscarriage of justice in the trial of the men accused of 
the hideous murders at Maamtrasna. Yet it would be too 
much to expect that the improvement in Ireland should as 
yet be more than partial. An organization for purposes of 
murder, which has been carefully fostered for two years, 
has naturally attained to a degree of vitality which makes 
it difficult to stamp out when the Government does at last 
set itself to the task. 

The Times, which is often honourably distinguished by 
the fulness and honesty of the reports which it pub- 
lishes, frequently in contradiction to its official opinion, 
give its readers on Saturday last further evidence of 
how admirably the machinery of Irish crime has been 
mounted. A Correspondent from Kerry, who writes 
with every appearance of competent knowledge, gives 
an account of how the Land Act has worked there. He 
tells again the well-known story of the tenants’ greed 
and dishonesty, but the most interesting part of his letter 
is the account of how the Poor-rates are openly used to 
subsidize crime, and of how murder is found serviceable as a 
means of getting the control of the Poor-rates. The killing 
of Mr. Herpext left the Tralee and Killarney Boards of 
Guardians with a Land League majority, and immediately 
the out-door relief began to show the effects of the change. 
By two little tables the Correspondent of the Times shows 
how the suspects were subsidized, mainly out of the 
landlords’ money. Families of men in Kilmainham Gaol 
reccived from fifteen shillings to a pound a week, while 
ordinary recipients had to be content with sums of from 
half-a-crown to seven shillings for the same number of 
persons. Members of the Land League who were noto- 
riously possessed of money were copiously relieved from 
the rates, the control of the auditor being avoided by 
taking care that the thing should be done by the order of 
Guardians who had no visible means to be charged with 
the amount. When one unhappy victim of a Land League 
outrage applied for help, “ the feeling was to retuse avy 
“relief; but, after some argument, the sum of half-a- 
“ crown a week was granted him.” It would appear that 
crime has hitherto borne immediate fruits in money, which 
isa hopeful sign of what will happen when it is followed by 
a tax. The speech of the Recorper of Dustin disposes 
of the common contention that Ireland is generally free 
from ordinary crime, the percentage of that city being the 
highest in the country, and only approached by those 
towns in England which have a large Irish population. It 
is becoming continually more obvious that it is not so 
much that Ireland is tree from ordinary crime as that 
offences are indiscriminately called agrarian. 

A visit from a deputation of Ulster tenant-farmers has 
given Mr. TREVELYAN another opportunity for a somewhat 
rose-coloured account of the working of the Land Act. 
The deputation had a series of complaints to make, 
all amounting to this—that they had not profited by the 
Act either so rapidly or so extensively as they had 
expected. Mr. Trevetyan’s answers should certaiuly 
have sounded hopeful to them. To their contention 
that the rent should be fixed by the Court from the gale- 
day following the service of the originating notice, and 
not from the gale-day next after the decision, he had 
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nothing more formidable to say than that it would be a 
serious thing to give a retrospective action to a 
decision, and that he did not think the House of Commons 
would ever consent to it. The deputation may well have 
ne away with the feeling that, after what the House of 
Tonmens has already given its consent to, it might con- 
ceivably be persuaded even to that. The most instructive 
of Mr. TReEveLYAN’s speech was the. unanswerable 
demonstration that the appointment of official valuators 
has not had the effect of making the Court less ‘ fair” 
to the tenant. Nothing could be more luminous. First, 
the fact that an official valuator is called in may make the 
landlord less likely to appeal. Secondly, it can be proved 
by pounds, shillings, and that the valuator has 
already done good work for the tenant. In twelve cases dealt 
with by one Sub-Commission, the valuator fixed the com- 
bined rents four pounds lower than the Commissioners 
had done. Besides, Mr. Trevetyan and the So.iciror- 
General, ‘“‘ one very dull night. on the Treasury bench,”’ 
when their services were not needed in the House, made 
out that the County Courts, which depend mainly on the 
official valuator, have fixed the rents all round “ tangibly 
“and sensibly lower” than the Sub-Commissioners. If 
the deputation of Ulster tenant-farmers are not satisfied 
that this constitutes “‘ fair” treatment, they must be hard 
to please. That they will not be permanently satisfied is, 
however, certain enough. Sharp coercion, a good harvest, 
and the quiet necessary to digestion seem to be bringing 
ona period .of comparative peace in Ireland. It would 
show a curious ignorance of human nature to suppose that 
men who are told that they are only fairly treated when 
the rents they pay are progressively cut down for them 
by Acts of Parliament will stay quiet long after they again 
begin to feel hungry. 


ATTACKS ON LANDED PROPERTY. 


ASSAILANTS of property in land are perhaps for 

their own purposes well advised 
reiteration of their attacks. Mr. Bear, well known as an 
advocate of the compulsory transfer of ownership from the 
present possessors to the present tenant-farmers, repeats in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review some of the 
most familiar sophisms of the Farmers’ Alliance. It is not 
surprising that the agitators, though they have not yet 
achieved any great legislative success, should be en- 
couraged by the echo of their own clamour, and by the 


- ambiguous hints or promises of pliable statesmen, to 


advance on their former demands. It has hitherto been 
asserted that the Agricultural Holdings Act was chiefly 
defective in the optional character of its enactments. 
Many landlords have in the exercise of their undoubted 
right contracted themselves, as the. phrase is, out of the 
Act, though it is sometimes absurdly assumed that the 
tenants were net equally parties to the bargain. Mr. 

B, in common probably with many other promoters of 
agricultural spoliation, now declares that ‘‘the Agricul- 
“tural Holdings Act, apart from its permissive principle, 
“is faulty from beginning to end,” with a trivial ex- 
ception. The vituperation to which landlords have been 
exposed on account of their adherence to freedom of 
Contract receives a curious commentary in the statement 
that “tenants who have been offered the Act have almost 
“universally refused it, and with good reason.” Their 
Supposed objections are founded on the most reasonable 
provisions of the Act, such as the enumeration of the im- 
Provements to which it is to apply, the definition of the 
period of exhanstion of value, and the requisition in certain 


cases of the written consent of the Jandlord. If Mr. Bear | 


represents fairly the opinions of the section of agitators to 
which he belongs, the project of a compromise in the form 
of rendering the existing Act compulsory is evidently 
destined to failure. 


Tn the same spirit of enlarging former demands, Mr. | 


in the constant | 


who would by the same operation become entitled to the 
occupation of the land. A nominal right of preemption 
is indeed reserved to the landlord, who would, if he exer- 
cised the power, have, in nine cases out of ten, to bid 
against a fictitious purchaser, Mr. Bear, indeed, contends 
with indignant gravity that farmers are too honest to par- 
take in such transactions or to connive at them. There is 
no doubt that, except when they are affiliated to predatory 
associations, farmers are as honest as other traders; but it 
is not the part of prudent legislators to offer a premium 
upon fraud. The landlord would have little temptation to 
bay over again the property which already belongs to 
him. Except in the rare cases in which he might be 
prepared to occupy his own land, he could not, after 
another letting, resume possession till a new tenant 
had by the same iniquitous process again acquired a 
share of the freehold. Mr. Berar is candid enough tc 
admit that he recommends in substance the introduction 
into Great Britain of Ulster tenant-right. It is well 
known that, even before the passing of the Land Act, Ulster 
tenants often possessed property in the Jand to the amount 
of ten or fifteen years’ purchase of the fee simple. Their 
rights had been lawfully acquired, and were sanctioned by 
long prescription. The boon which is offered by agitators 
to the farmers of England and Scotland is absolutely 
gratuitous. In one passage Mr. Bear, perhaps rashly, 
though truly, remarks that the scheme which he pro- 
poses would be preferable in the interest of tenants to the 
frish Land Bill. The Irish measures of 1870 and 1881 
were recommended to Parliament on the ground that the 
conditions of the question were exceptional. In England 
the farmer is fully capable of making a free contract; 
nor would the most unscrupulous rhetorician assert that 
his failure to obtain a farm was equivalent to a sentence of 
death. 


According to the plan of Mr. Bear and of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the occupier who is to receive the boon of tenant- 
right to be sold to his successor, is to enjoy the same ad- 


_ vantage if he remains on the farm. Both the purchaser 


and the continuing tenant are to be secured against the 
exercise of the owner’s rights by the assessment of a 
judicial rent, virtually superseding freedom of contract, 
and practically involving the creation of a perpetuity. 
Having arrived at this point Mr. Brar and his friends 
have no scruple in recurring to the system of valuation 
which had been set aside for the exclusive purpose of pre- 
paring the way for tenant-right. It may be admitted that 
the provisions of the original Farmers’ Alliance Bill, 
warmly approved by Mr. Bear, in some sense effectually 
exclude the element of uncertainty by insuring the exer- 
cise of gross partiality in favour of the tenant. Mr. Howarp 
and the other framers of the Bill referred the assessment of 
judicial rent to the County Court Judge and to two asses- 
sors to. be nominated. by the Board of Guardians. Neither 
landlords nor capitalists would willingly call on a legal 
functionary to determine the amount of rent or interest 
which a tenant or a borrower might have voluntarily 
agreed to pay. If tyrannical legislation compelled them 
to submit their rights to adjudication, they would trust a 
lawyer rather than a layman. Mr. Howarp is equally 
well aware that a County Court Judge might be inclined 
to give an impartial decision; and, accordingly, he has 
only given him a place in the rent-tribunal for purposes of 
ornament or of plausibility. The assessors, having equal 
votes with the presiding officer, would invariably overrule 
him if he gave a fair decision. Nominees of the Board of 
Guardians would be neighbouring tenant-farmers, influenced 
not only by natural sympatby with one of the litigants, 
but knowing that their own rents in turn would probably 
be subjected to assessment by the same Conrt, including 
the present claimant. For once Mr. Bzar himself seems 
to be ashamed of his audacious associates. He admits that 
strong objections have been made to the proposed consti- 
tution of the Land Court; but he says that “it will be 
“ difficult to suggest a better one till a County Government 
The 


Bear expresses distrust of the system of valuation which ‘“ Bill has been passed, when it will be easy.” 
Was originally proposed by the theorists of his school. governing body in each county will, by direct or indirect 
t is perfectly true that the conclusions of valuers election, be retarned by the whole body of ratepayers, and a 
are uncertain and arbitrary; and experience shows Conrt appointed by such an assembly would be necessarily 
that they habitually incline against the landlord ; and uniformly adverse to landlords. The tenant-farmers 
bat the Farmers’ Alliance desires not even a liberal » would, as in Mr. Howaro’s plan, have the power of de- 
compensation for*improvements, but a share to be gratui- | termining for one another the rents which they should 
tously conferred on the occupier in the fee simple of the| pay. Modern demagogues have ceased to affect im- 
land. For this: purpose it is suggested that the tenant | partiality. Appealing to the cupidity of special classes, 
should be allowed to sell his improvements to a purchaser | they find it unnecessary to give colour to their proposals. | 
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In the beginning of his article Mr. Bear makes the 
conventional reference to the expediency of increasing the 
production of the soil; but he probably knows that by 
making a free gift to the present occupiers he would in no 
respect facilitate the application of capital to land. Fature 
tenants would, as in Ireland, pay to their predecessors in 
tenure at least as much as they would save by a judicial 
reduction of rent. It is probably for this reason that Mr. 
Bear lays little stress on the popular fallacy which he 
adopts; and he may not be prepared to answer the 
obvious objection that landlords would cease to make 
improvements if their ownership were, in conformity 
with the Farmers’ Alliance Bill, converted into a rent- 
charge. In his peroration Mr. Bear uses an argument 
which is likely to be more convincing than any vague 
propositions about capital and cultivation. He made, as 
he says, in 1879 an appeal to the Liberal party to take up 
the question of Jand tenure reform, and he promised great 
advantages to result from the acceptance of his sugges- 
tion. In other words, the Liberal leaders were advised 
to buy the votes of the farmers at the expense of the 
landowners ; and many county candidates bid for support 
in compliance with his counsels. Mr. Bear fears that, 
if the consideration is not paid by the purchasers before 
the next election, “ the Liberal gains in the coun- 
“ ties will almost, if not entirely, disappear.” The Govern- 
ment is therefore advised to introduce a Land Bill 
in the next Session, in the intervals perhaps of the 
promotion of the AvrToRNEY-GENERAL’s measure for the 
further punishment of bribery and intimidation. The most 
brazen forms of corruption enjoy an immunity which is 
refused to ordinary offenders. It has become a fashion to 
promise whole classes of electors pecuniary advantages in 
return for their votes; and the Liberal Government has, 
with perfect consistency, imposed penalties or disabilities 
on licensed victuallers, on landowners, and on other con- 
tumacious supporters of Conservative doctrines. It may 
be a question whether it is worth while to buy up the 
large farmers on the eve of a transfer of county represen- 
tation to the control of household suffrage. The Farmers’ 
Alliance may well take warning by the reductio ad latro- 
cinium of their own principles, as it is deduced by Mr. 
Grorce, by the Trade-Unions Congress, and by Mr. 
Daviit. In the nationalization or compulsory seizure of 
the whole value of the land, no exception will be made in 
favour of capitalist farmers. 


ITALY. 


6 Myron cannot be a quarrel unless there are at least 
two parties to the dispute, and it cannot be said that 
there is now a quarrel between Italy and England, because, 
whatever may be the attacks made on England by noisy 
and wrongheaded Italians, Englishmen regard them with 
profound, and perhaps slightly contemptuous, indifference. 
‘The conscience of England is quite at ease when it reflects 
on the course which it has pursued as regards Italy. 
England gave a strenuous and very effectual support to 
the foundation of united Italy. When the Kgyptian 
Protectorate was established, Italy asked to share in 
it, and Lord Satissury replied that England would have 
no objection, but that the difficulty lay with France, and 
that Italy might overcome this difficulty if it would. 
When the contingency of an increase of French influence 
in Tunis was discussed, Lord Sarispury told France that 
England would not consider herself interested in the 
matter; but at the same time stated that Italy might 
probably think very differently, and that England was not 
to be supposed to answer for Italy or to control in any 
way Italian action. When England lately decided to 
interfere in Egypt, the Italians were invited to share in 
the cost and perils of the undertaking, and in the influence 
which a successful expedition would necessarily command; 
but Italy declined. As they thus have nothing whatever 
with which to reproach themselves, Englishmen can 
examine Italy and Italians with calmness and without 

rejudice. Proceeding in this spirit, they find that 
taly is politically a very young nation, and presents all 
the characteristics of political youth. The chief of 
these characteristics is the sharp demarcation between , 
the few men in the young country who are in- 
structed up to the best level, have a real knowledge of 
foreign and national affairs, and see what their nation can 
do and cannot do; and the vast mass, who are very unin- 


structed, are ready to believe everything, and are swayed 
by bursts of irrational feeling. In the most advanced 
countries there are always men at the top and men at the 
bottom of political thought, and those at the bottom arg 
by far the most numerous. Bat the degrees of political, 
capacity and knowledge are shaded off, and there arg 
innumerable links in one continuous chain. In every 
country, again, the best men must lead-or the country 
will fall to pieces; and in united Italy, from the days of 
Cavour, the best men have led, and with few and occa. 
sional exceptions Italian affairs have been in the hands of 
able and sensible men, beginning with the late and the 
present Kings. There is no reason to suppose that the 
relations of the Italian and English Governments bear 
any trace of the animosity towards England which irre. 
sponsible Italians betray; and there are even Italians in 
a private station who are capable of accurate political 
thought and bear testimony against the folly and injustice. 
of their countrymen. Dr. GatLenca has written to the 
Times to ask Englishmen to notice that one of the noblest 
organs of Italian opinion has steadily written of England in 
this vein of commendable protest. It does not seem very 
much to boast of that a country should have one noble 
organ of opinion which is conducted with sense, justice, 
and moderation. But, at any rate, we are most ready to 
take this noble organ for what it is worth, and to allow 
that, although it seems to stand rather more alone than 
could be wished, it is really the exponent of the best 
Italian opinion. No Englishman who knows anything 
of Italy is likely to jadge all Italians by the spasmodic 
writing of popular journalists or the offensive gossip of 
passengers in a railway train. 


There can, however, be no doubt that there has been 
much spasmodic writing and much offensive gossip in 
Italy directed against Kngland. Unglishmen living or 
travelling in Italy find this state of things very dis. 
agreeable, and even Englishmen who are not directly 
affected by it are astonished and mortified to find how 
unjust, vulgar, and foolish the Italians can be, of whom, 
from knowing and hearing of only the best Italians, they 
were accustomed to think so highly. There is also a real 
danger of which it is equally unwise to think too 
much and to think nothing. Italy is on the eve of 
embarking on a great political experiment, which now 
takes the form of an approach to manhood suffrage, and 
will every year take this form more completely. ‘here 
is always some danger in such an experiment, and it 
is just possible that as a consequence the Government 
of Italy might fall into the hands of irrational Italians, 
and if these irrational Italians were animated by the 
feelings towards England which irrational Italians have 
lately manifested, a real quarrel might arise in which 
the weaker side would go to the wall, however sorry the 
stronger side might be to have to push it there. But for 
the moment Englishmen can afford to be content with 
noticing what a very young political community Italy 
really is, and may make such allowances for Italians 
as the inhabitants of such a community can claim 
from those who are more advanced, and sincerely 
hope that their more backward neighbours may witli 
time and good guidance gradually advance. ‘he two 
distinguishing marks of this burst of Italian animosity 
have been bitterness and credulity. These are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of all movements of popular thought 
and action in backward communities. Egypt is perhaps 
as backward as a political community can be, and bitter- 
ness and credulity have in the recent Egyptian movement. 
been carried to the last extreme. There was nothing so 
cruel that the Egyptians would not do it, and nothing 
so absurd that the Egyptians would not believe it. 
They tasted the full delights of shedding Christian 
blood indiscriminately, and they sucked in with greedy 
ears the strophes ot Mr. Biunt’s sweet Psalmist, who 
depicted the destruction of the entire British fleet in 
the language of Desoran and Barax. The recent dis- 
play of bitterness, which has taken the form of perse- 
cuting the Jews, has varied in intensity according to the 
backwardness of the country in which it found a tield. It 
was worst in Russia, where even a portion of the govern- 
ing classes connived at it. There has just been an out- 
break in Hungary; but there the violence displayed was 
less, and the intervention of the authorities was prompt. 
In Germany it took the milder form of bullying in coffee- 
gardens, and abusive language in streets and journals. In 
countries so advanced in respect of toleration as England and 
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France its appearance in any shape was utterly impossible. | significance. Mr. Bricut’s familiar features and tradi- 
The credulity of the Italians is far less than the credulity _ tional broad-brimmed hat occupied, in the barque of the 
of the Egyptians; but, in its way, it attains very notice- 


able proportions. The currency in Italy of the story that 


Sir Garnet Wo.seLey was taking out bloodhounds to 
Egypt was not any offence to England. It was merely a 
sign of the immeasurable ignorance and credulity to 
which those who gave currency to the story thought they 
could profitably appeal. 

One young political community can never exactly 
resemble another, and united Italy bears deep traces 
of the peculiar causes by which Italy was unified 
and of the peculiar form in which the work when 
completed was accepted by Europe. Italy was founded 
on the basis of nationality, and is still perplexed with 
the silly dreams of the Irredentists. Nothing can be 
more common than that a Catholic State should have 
a quarrel with the Papacy, but in Italy the quarrel 
with the Papacy took the exceptional shape of a dispute 
as to territory; and the battle for the City of Rome is 
almost as lively as ever. The audacity of Cavour and 
the sympathy, of England erected united Italy into 
a great Power; and the whole foreign policy of Italy, 
and the thoughts of Italians as to the foreign re- 
lations of Italy, are coloared by the fact that Italy 
is called a great Power, and is treated as a great 
Power, and yet is known and knows itself to be 
something less than a great Power. It is an equal which 
is perpetually trying to shelter itself under some greater 
Power or Powers, because it is not equal. It is always 
calculating what shelter will be the most accessible and 
profitable, and it is always urging that it has a kind of 
moral right to receive the shelter it selects. The real 
grievance against England which Italians feel if they do 
uot express is that England would not take Italy under 
its protection as against France. When Italy claimed to 
be the equal of France and England in Egypt, England 
was willing to admit the pretension; but when 
France said that it did not see that Italy was 
really an equal, England allowed the objection of 
France to rest unanswered. England had no motive, and 
was not in any way bound to support a theoretical 
equality at the cost of a policy which she had deliberately 
accepted. The policy ot England under Lord Beacons- 
rigLb’s Government was to work with Austria and 
Germany against Russia, and with France in the 
Mediterranean. Opinions as to the wisdom of this policy 
may possibly vary; but, at any rate, it was a policy de- 
liberately conceived and persistently pursued. The English 
Government made sacrifice after sacrifice and concession 
after concession, in order to keep on terms of harmony 
with France in the Mediterranean. The Times lately in- 
formedits readers that atthe last general election many voters 
fell away from the then Government because they resented 
theattitude of hostility to France which Lord Beaconsrig.p’s 
Government had assumed. The mystery of the motives 
which actuate electors is unfathomable; but of all wonder- 
ful critics those whose instinct guided them to the con- 
clusion that the Government had treated France badly 
were perhaps the most wonderful. It would not have 
been surprising if voters had taken into their heads that 
Lord Beaconsrie.p’s Cabinet had been much too com- 
placent towards France. It was not, perhaps, at first 
sight very obvious why so high a value should have been 
put on French co-operation in the Mediterranean, and it 
might pardonably have escaped the notice of voters that, 
while Turkey is the natural ally of England against Russia, 
there are numerous other points at which, unless the 
Turkish alliance is to be a millstone round her neck, 
England must be able to act independently of the Sunray. 
Italy is for most purposes outside the main stream of 
English policy. All we can do for her is to be mindful of 
what is good in her, and imperturbably tolerant of what is 
bad in her, to be kind and civil to her when she appears 
as a great Power, and to let her shift for herself when her 
conduct shows that she recognizes that her equality with 
the really great Powers is somewhat nominal. 


AN OBSOLETE FIGURE-HEAD, 


R. BRIGHT has sometimes been disrespectfully 
spoken of as “an old figure-head.” The term was 

not ased in the loose sense in which cabmen and other 
humourists in the streets employ it, but with a precise 


Liberal Government, that ornamental but not usefal place 
assigned in sea-going vessels to the effigy of Aupnirzite 
or Aretuusa. We all know the buxom, well-developed, 
wooden-featured ladies, who keep a good-humoured eye on 
all things from below the bowsprit. The figure-head does 
not materially aid in navigating the vessel, though the 
superstitions Chinaman expects the painted eye on his 
junk to maintain a steady look-out. In the Government, 
then, Mr. Bricut was the figure-head. He did no 
work worth mentioning, but he looked well, and his 
presence typified the presence of Dissenting ideas, peace- 
fulness at any price, love of American poetastry, readi- 
ness to use violent language, and other popular qualities 
in the Cabinet. Mr. Bricut had this in common with 
the oldest known figure-head, that of the Argo, that 
he could, and on occasion did, speak—‘et méme il 
“parle bien,” as the Prophet (according to a French 
commentator) said of his donkey. Mr. Bricut was or- 
namental, he typified a great many things, and Bir- 
mingham felt safe while his features beamed from the 
Liberal bows. Now the Government sails without a figare- 
head. The benign presence is withdrawn. The ship 
seems to weather the storm rather better than it did before, 
and some time-serving Radicals even hint that the dear 
old figure-head was a Jona, and that the voyage is safer 
since Mr. Briaur went overboard. 


This is very much our own opinion, which Mr. Brioar 
has confirmed by a recently-published letter. Our con- 
temporary the Spectator, though a Liberal, is a spirited 
organ, and is at all times ready to call on the Ryots, 
the Baboos, the Bheesties, and the Hookabadhars, to 
rally round the standard of England. Conseqnently 
the Spectator ventured to observe that “ Mr. Bxicur 
“did not oppose the Egyptian war in particular, but 
“all wars.” It follows that Mr. Brianr must, when a 
Gladstonian war arises, frequently be in opposition to the 
Spectator, and therefore to all thonghtful Christian men 
who read John Inglesant and worship the Premier. Now 
there is in Warrington a thoughtful Christian man, Mr. 
Rippon, a Wesleyan minister, whose conscience was sorely 
tried by the differences in the Liberal party. Here on one 
side was Mr. Gtapstone ordering bombardments and 
horrid personally conducted charges with the naked 
bayonet. Here was the Spectator backing him, and 
thinking, as engaged men—according to the elder Mr. 
WELLER—think of matrimony, that “it wos all wery 
“capital.’’ And here, on the other side, was Mr. Bricur,, 
who, after tolerating a bombardment, revolted against war 
on dry land, and threw up a lucrative and easy position 
as figure-head in obedience to his conscience. What was 
a Wesleyan minister to think? Mr. Giapstone could not 
be wrong, the Spectator could not be mistaken (especially 
on 2 moral question), and yet it was scarcely possible to 
hold that Mr. Bricur could be inerror. Mr. Ripron might. 
have founded a Gladstone Society, and pat the problem 
before it. Or he might have done what the Browning 
Society does when it doubts—he might have written to the 
author of his puzzle. This course Mr. Ripron chose; he 
wrote to Mr. Bricut, showing that “ peace at any price 
“was an untenable position, and that the Egyptian war 
“seemed a righteous one from that standpoint.” From 
what standpoint? However, we are not concerned with 
Mr. Rippon’s grammar, bat with Mr. Bricut’s ideas about 
war. Mr. Bricut, in a letter to Mr. R:pron, denied that 
he had ever opposed any war on the ground that all war is 
immoral. “1 have never expressed such an opinion.” In- 
deed we do not know that Mr. Bricur ever denounced either 
the American Civil War or the Russo-Tarkish war at all. 
He generally confines himself to the wars waged by his own 
country. He has condemned all our poor wars on their 
merits; we are always in the wrong; whether war “in 
“ the aibstrac’”’ be immoral or not, our wars are invariably 
immoral. We may fight Chinese or Afghans, Russians, 
Zulus, or Egyptians, but we, unluckily, can never be in 
the right. Mr. Bricur does not in this letter especially 
condemn the Abyssinian affair. Perhaps he has a tender- 
ness fora strife of which a missionary was the Heten. 
“ The abstract question’? whether war can ever be justi- 
fiable Mr. Bricur positively declines to discuss, This 
reticence will strengthen people in their opinion who hold 
that Mr. Bricut would always condemn every war waged 
by his countrymen. That belief will not be in the slightest 
degree shaken by Mr. Baicut’s reserves about the general 
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uestion. We are convinced that Mr. Bricur will con- 
emn every one of our wars, just as we are convinced that 
all men are mortal. In every case which falls within living 
experience Mr. Bricur has denounced his countrymen 
when they appealed toarms. It is more than a probable 
conclusion that he will denounce and attempt to discredit 
every other possible war in which England may engage, 
or in which she may find it necessary to threaten to 
engage. If Mr. Bricut were an American or a Russian, 
we could not feel this confidence. He might then hate 
wars in general, but might tolerate or even approve of 
certain particular wars. But, being an Englishman, a 
righteous being and benevolent Quaker dwelling among 
pirates, as M. Rocuerorr calls us, he must inevitably 
oppose any military designs of ours. 
he practical consequences must now be plain to all, 
as they have long been plain to opponents of modern 
Liberalism. Mr. Bricut, to be brief, can no longer 
be used as a figure-head. His appearance in that familiar 
as ye of his would again be taken to mean that Eng- 
‘Jand will never, under any provocation, defend her honour 
and her interests. Foreign nations, if Mr. Bricur is 
ever reinstated as Liberal figure-head, will take for granted 
either that we will not fight, or that our determination 
will be thwarted, our policy delayed, our councils confused, 
by Mr. Bricnr’s unalterable belief that no British war can 
be a righteous war. This is what is meant by the 
presence of Mr. Bricur in an English Cabinet. It means 
either a policy of peace at any price or a policy of falter- 
ing and paltering, of going as far as possible with Mr. 
Bricut, of timidly wondering which way the Dissenting 
eat will jamp, whether with Mr. Bricur and righteous- 
ness (Brighteousness, one is tempted to say), or with 
the party in the Cabinet which dislikes to see Eng- 
Jand efface herself. Fortunately, Mr. Guapstone is held 
to be even a more infallible judge of righteousness 
vthan Mr. Bricur himself, and so the conventicle has 
‘been dumb, and “no voice or hideous hum,” as Mitton 
says, came from Midland platforms in fuvour of ARaBI. 
The danger was just avoided; but it ought to be un- 
derstood that the danger will never be incurred again. 
Mr. Bricur ends his letter with some claptrap about 
~“ bondholders,” who may approve the war “ which thought- 
~“ fuland Christian men will condemn.” But even Mr. 
Bricur cannot convince the political dissenters that Mr. 
GLapsToNE is not a thoughtfol Christian man. He has, we 
trust, convinced the Liberal party that his old ornamental 
use is gone. ‘ Never more be tigure-head of mine,” Mr. 
GLapstoNE may say to his old ally. The expense of the 
Egyptian war would not be wasted if it won us nothing 
better than the shelving of Mr. Bricut. His image may 
. still be fondly cherished by Wesleyan ministers in the 
- country; but his presence should never again compromise 
a British Cabinet, and oblige the country to quarter a 
white feather in the national shield. Meanwhile, rebels in 
Ireland and our enemies abroad will regret the figure-head 
which was their guardian fetish, 


MR. MORLEY AND TIE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


R. JOHN MORLEY’S valedictory address on re- 
tiring from the editorship of the Fortnightly Review 

‘is, like all his writings, thoughtful and impressive. Itcan 
hardly be said of extreme opinions, as it was formerly 
.said of vice, that they lose half their mischief, as well as 
-all their coarseness, when they are expressed with literary 
grace; but it is true that arguments addressed to culti- 
‘vated minds are less immediately dangerous than appeals 
to the prejudice and passion of the multitude. Never- 
theless, those who deprecate revolutionary changes are 
not reconciled to the prospect of general subversion by 
the most skilful conduct of the attack on institu- 
tions which seem to their defenders to be the best 
securities of liberty, of property, and of civilization. 
Liberty, indeed, and property are no longer assumed to 
be ultimate political truths, for modern innovators invoke 
on numerons occasions the interference of the Legisla- 
ture with the class of rights which are summed up in 
freedom of contract; and they denounce ownership in 
land, with full knowledge that the same doctrines would 
be fatal to every other form of accumulated wealth. 
If society is, in CantyLn’s picturesque phrase, skating over 
an abyss, conscientious efforts to break through the crust can 


scarcely be regarded by timid minds with complacent confi- 


dence. Itis at least possible that the eventual reconstruc. 
tion of the surface would not involve a change for the better, 
One eminent writer in the Fortnightly Review recorded with 
admiring sympathy the principles and exploits of the 
Paris Commune of 1871. A more obscure and more 
audacious propounder of moral paradoxes undertook to 
vindicate the earlier Commune of 1794, and to eulogize 
Hésert, Cuaumerre, and its other miscreant leaders, 
though they had been too vile to be tolerated by the 
French historians who eulogize RopesPierre, or indeed b 

Rosesprerre himself. More temperate opponents of 
English institutions hold up America as a political model, 
without too narrowly investigating the causes of its envi. 
able material prosperity. Whether Republican democracy 
would prodace the same economic results in the absence 
of an unlimited supply of fertile land may be reasonably 
doubtful. It is not even certain that the comparatively 
harmless prevalence of vulgar corruption would in England, 
as in the United States, supersede the grave evils of 
violence and anarchy. 

Disputants who take nothing for granted have a polemical 
advantage in their security from refutation. If no funda- 
mental laws and no historical traditions are sacred, poli- 
tical controversies become endless or barren ; and the onl 
practicable appeal is to material force. It is obvious that, in 
such a country as England, the advocates of the supremacy 
of the multitude are almost certain of ultimate victory, 
They may be less adroit marksmen than their adversaries, 
but in the last resort they can use the butt-end of their 
weapons. A few years ago no serious politician wasted 
his time in defending the right of ownership in land; 
nor had it occurred to him that the choice between 
a monarchy and a republic was an open question. If he 
had occasion to defend his convictions, he reasoned from 
premisses which are now commonly denied. Mr. Mortey, 
as an accomplished scholar, is familiar with the Athenian 
writ or indictment against defendants who were accused 


_of promoting legislation inconsistent with the law. No 


such process could exist in a community which vests abso- 
lute sovereignty in a Parliament ; but there may perhaps 
be a moral sanction for constitutional principles analogous 
to the Athenian prohibition of illegal novelties. In his 
farewell address Mr. Mortey justly claims for the Fort- 
nightly Review a share in the achievement of bringing 
various forbidden topics within the range of allowable dis- 
cussion. It would be unreasonable to blame his efforts and 
those of his coadjutors, inasmuch as they are sincerely con- 
vinced both of the expediency of freedom in controversy and 
of the utility of many of the conclusions which have been 
maintained in the Review. Whether they have done good it 
is permissible todoubt. Mr. Mortey himself ridicules with 
quiet playfulness the fine ladies who allowed the Fort- 
nightly Review to lie on their tables, with the result of being 
first disturbed by unfamiliar theories, and being afterwards 
reassured by the profound apologies of such philosophers 
as Mr. Mattock. Mr. Mortey notices with graver amuse- 
ment the restless pugnacity of a more serious inquirer, 
whose early loss he deplores. Professor CLIFFORD was 
penetrated with a conviction of the duty of propagat- 
ing the disbelief which he had accepted for himself as 
a religion. Following closely the precedents of super- 
stition, he gravely argued in favour of a promiscuous 
promulgation of mysteries, on the ground that reticence on 
such topics indicated a want of faith in humanity. Why 
it should be indispensable to believe in so queer a deity 
Professor CiirrorD, in his youthful zeal, had perhaps not 
paused to inquire. Every person who suspects that some 
of his neighbours may possibly cheat him, or who even 
finds their conversation tedious, betrays a want of faith 
in humanity.’ ‘There is no doubt that the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review bas, as it was said before, contributed 
to the task of breaking the ice under the feet of society. 


No difference of judgment will arise as to the pro- 
priety of Mr. Mortey’s eloquent tribute to the characters 
of departed contributors. Of his own predecessor, Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, he happily remarks, that his ‘“ vivacious 
“intelligence had probably done as much as he was 
“competent to do for his generation.” A greater loss, 
in Mr. Mortey’s opinion, was caused by the death of 
Mr. Cairnes. Mr. Bacenor, who was better known to 
the world at large, deserves the appreciative eulogy of 
a friend whose advanced opinions he was unable to 
share. It is easy to believe that ‘“ those who were 
“least willing to assent to Bacrnor’s practical manner 
“in judging current affairs may have been well aware 
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“how much they profited by his Socratic objections.” 
Whether the gaia consisted in the correction of erro- 
neous jadgments or in the opportunity of fortifying 
sitions which may have been assailed is not explained. 
Speaking of Mr. Mitt with profound respect, and also with 
rsonal affection, Mr. Moxey admits that time has done 
something to impair his philosophical reputation and his 
political celebrity. The publication of Mitt’s antobio- 
phy anticipated in some respects the operation of time. 
Students of his earlier expositions of economy and logic, 
and of his later semi-Socialistic lucubrations, reconsidered 
some of the theories which they had accepted on his 
authority when they found that a pedantic education had 
deprived him of all knowledge of human nature, and that 
he was subject to absurd delusions produced by domestic 
adulation. ot ‘ 

No part of an essay which teems with suggestive matter 
will be more generally interesting than Mr. Moruey’s re- 
marks on the merits and disadvantages of anonymous writ- 
ing. <A few years ago, when the experiment had not been 
tried in periodical publications, many plausible arguments, 
mixed with abundant nonsense, were used against anony- 
mous writing. Mr. Moruey dismisses with just contempt 
language about masked bravoes, and he is not disposed to 
assent to Mr. Lewes’s questionable proposition that signa- 
ture is the best security for sincere expression of opinion. 
In many instances the necessity of signing an article 
would produce an opposite result. A paradoxical cynic 
sometimes said that he would scorn to say to a man’s 
face what he habitually said of him behind his back. 
Perhaps he may have remembered that criticism of the 
looks, the conduct, or character of another may be perfectly 
legitimate in his absence, though it would be insolent, if 
not brutal, if it were uttered to his face. Comments on 
the conduct of statesmen become unnecessarily affronting 
when they are published with the name of the critic. 
Mr. Mortey also observes that the habit of publishing the 
names of periodical writers renders it difficult for an un- 
known author to find a vehicle of publication. If he had 
formulated a definite conclusion, he would perhaps have 
thought it desirable that neither practice should be exclu- 
sively followed. Even in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review some unprofitable essays have been recommended by 
the names of writers who may have been eminent in other 
respects, but were deficient in literary gifts. Mr. Mortry 
seems to regret the neglect or failure of journalists and 
periodical writers to assert for themselves a personal 
position. “ England,” he says, “is still a long way from 
“the point at which French journalism has arrived in 
“this matter. We cannot count an effective host of 
“ Girarpins, Lemoinnes, or even CassaGnacs and 
“ RocHeErorts, each recognized as the exponent of his own 
“ opinions, and each read because the opinions written are 
“known to be his own.” Many Englishmen are well 
content to postpone as long as possible the immigration 
of Rocuerorts, of Cassacnacs, and even of Anours. The 
press in England has not been the less respectable because 
it has seldom contributed to the gratification of personal 
ambition. Mr. Mortey’s language is indeed not incon- 
sistent with a construction which would indicate that he 
is neutral on the question. The readers of the Review 
will have good reason for regretting the withdrawal of 
au eloquent, vigorous, and strictly honourable conductor. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


NO of the numerous congresses of the present autumn 
are more likely to be instructive than the meeting of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Gloucester. 
It at least should give us the opinions of practical men on 
matters of general interest, and show what commercial 
men think most needs amendment in the laws, and what 
course the Government ought to take in matters of trade. 
The proceedings have been of a sufficiently businesslike 
character. Eccentricities of one kind or another have 
appeared but in limited numbers. The Protectionist, or, as 
he now prefers to call himself, the Fair-trader, has raised his 
voice. The Associated Chambers had to reject, “by an 

overwhelming majority,” a motion that the attention of the 
Government should be called to the disastrous effects of 
foreign tariffs. It would appear, as farascan be made out 
from the reports, that the mover recommended some form 
of retaliation. A Mr. 8. 8. Luoyp, from the enlightened 
town of Birmingham, wished that a clause should be in- 
serted in a new patent law compelling all patentees 


to have their goods manufactured in England, or to 
grant licences to English subjects, and the resolution 
was carried, but not by the majority required to make 
the executive council take action on it. The same 
delegate courageously maintained, in a discussion on 
the recent failure to obtain a commercial treaty from 
Spain, that, instead of going hat in hand to that 
country to ask for a reduction of her tariff, the 
Government should wait ‘“ until public opinion sanc- 
“tioned, as it would in a few years, the policy of re- 
“taliation.” The majority of the delegates have very 
reasonably not allowed the irritation produced by the 
hostile policy of Spain to tempt them into making im- 
practicable suggestions. Motions and criticisms of this 
kind have some value as showing that there is still a 
strong leaven of Protectionist feeling among men of 
business. The Free-traders of the majority relied chiefly 
on the unanswerable argument that any taxes on imports 
would have to include one on food. 


The meeting at Gloucester has been largely occupied 
with plans for rearranging the business of the House 
of Commons. The Chairman in his introductory speech 
invited the delegates to provide means for putting pres- 
sure on members of the House with the object of 
quickening the despatch of business by improving the- 
machinery provided for the purpose. It was almost a. 
matter of course that the resolution brought forward 
should be a recommendation to accept one of Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S new Rules. It not unnaturally appears probable to 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce that, if a Grand 
Committee is appointed to attend to matters of trade, 
things will be much better looked after. There is great 
sense in the opinion of Mr. Barran, M.P., “ that the 
“absence of representatives of the press would con- 
“ siderably facilitate business” in the Grand Committee. 
It is highly probable that when no glory is to be won 
by talking nobody will talk. The Associated Chambers 
were so much in love with a plan which will give 
them a little Parliament entirely devoted to trade, that 
they seem to have somewhat overlooked the difficulty 
of organizing such a thing. It has never been shown 
yet how members are to attend to the Committee and 
the Ifouse too. The Committee must hold its meetings 
either when the House is sitting or when it is not. 
If it sits at the same time as the House, the members 
mast neglect the House; if it sits at other times, it seems 
highly probable that at least a great number of members 
will be compelled to neglect the Committee. The resolu- 
tion of the Chambers recommends the adoption of some 
such plan as that proposed by Mr. GLapstone in the new 
Procedure Rules. As they stand, there are to be two 
Grand Committees for Law and Commerce; butit does not 
appear how the line is to be drawn. ‘he Associated 
Chambers have been largely occupied with Patent Bilis 
and Bankruptcy Bills, to which they urge the House of 
Commons to turn its attention. Would such Bills be debated 
by the Committee of Law or by the Committee of Com- 
merce ? Lawyers and men of business would probably be 
found to differ widely on the subject. Chambers of Commerce 
have strong tendencies to try to usurp the functions of a 
law court, and would probably expect that Bills of this 
kind would be entrusted to the Grand Committee for 
Trade. Men of business are often unwilling to recognize 
that the technical skill of an expert does not necessarily 
qualify him to decide on the purely legal part of a trade 
dispute. The meeting at Gloucester, while passing a. 
resolution in favour of making the County Courts “courts. 
“ of first instance for all commercial disputes,” registered 
their preference “for efficient Tribunals of Commerce,” 
which is another way of saying that jurisdiction should be 
given to themselves. 


The approval which the proposal to appoint a Minis- 
ter of Trade and Agriculture gained on two occasions 
from the House of Commons was naturally quoted 
by different speakers at Gloucester to give force to their 
own desire “ again to impress upon the Prime Minister 
“the urgency of the subject.” It is perhaps natural 
that the Associated Chambers should wish to have a 
Minister to themselves as well as a Grand Committee. 
The example of some foreign countries may be supposed 
to justify those who hold that he could render effectual 
service. It has not, however, been shown that he could 
do anything more than is done already by the President of 
the Board of Trade. In a former Parliament a member 
who was zealous for the better administration of the navy 
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brought forward a plan which he believed would effect | 
the Robes improvement. His scheme of reform was to_ 
make the First Lord of the Admiralty a Secretary of | 
State. The proposal to rechristen the President of the 
Board of Trade is a repetition of this scheme. What- | 
ever the Minister of Trade and Agriculture may 
have done in other countries, in England he could) 
only do just as much as the rapidity of the House 
in getting through its business and the political 
necessities of the Cabinet would allow him to do. There 
is no probability that, if Mr. CaamBertaty were Miuister of 
Trade and Agriculture, he would have made a better 
business of his Bankruptcy Bill than he has done as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. The resolutions of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce show what business 
men think about the present position of that measure. 
There is nothing which, in the opinion of all men engaged 
ja trade, more needs amendment than the law of bank- 
ruptcy. Everybody agrees that the actual state of things 
is bad, and that something must be done. The Asso- 
ciated Chambers present a Bill; and Mr. Cuamber.aty, 
being of one mind with them as to the pressing necessity 
of the thing, brings forward a Bill of his own, which the 
Chambers call a blocking of their measure, and would call 
by the same name if the Minister they desire had done it, 
as he certainly would. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the fate of Mr. Cuampercaiy’s Bill. It went the way of 
everything which was not an Irish measure, and would 
have done so whoever had brought it in, unless Mr. 
Gapstone had devoted his energies to it. The delay in 
attending to measures of this kind, of which the Chambers 
of Commerce complain, is far less the result of defective 
arrangement in the House of Commons than of political 
necessities which have overridden everything. It is scarcely 


conceivable that any reform of the procedure of the 
House can secure the rapid transaction of business when 
a national question of such magnitude as that which 
has occupied Parliament during the last two Sessions is 
blocking the way of everything. Neither will any reform 
avail to prevent waste of time if the Ministry is at once 
erratic and perverse in the arrangement of the business of 
the House. The Chambers of Commerce must console 
themselves with the rest of the country by the hope that 
Parliament will at come future period be allowed to re- 
member that Ireland is not entitled to more than a third of 
its time and energies. Meanwhile, the suggestions which 
they have to make on such subjects as the Baukruptcy Bill 
and the Patent Law are to be heard with respect. By 
discussing them in detail, the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce do in an informal way much the same kind of work 
asa Grand Committee of the House of Commons would 
do, and they do it without interfering with other work, 
> withdrawing members from the discharge of other 
uties. 


THE POLICE REPORT FOR 1881, 


Report just issued of the Commissioner of Poxice 
of the Metropolis for the year 1881 is, as usual, full 
of interesting facts and suggestions. Sir Epmunp 
HeEnpsrson’s statement as to the general conduct of the 
men of the police force is decidedly satisfactory; and it is 
pleasant to learn that, while the general percentage of 
dismissals from the force continues to decrease, ‘ 215 
** officers were commended or received pecuniary rewards 
“ from judges or magistrates, and 1,225 were rewarded by 
“the Commissioner for successful zeal and activity.” 
Burglaries, it appears, decreased from 488 in 1880 to 470 
in 1881, while “* housebreaking (larcenies in houses com- 
“ mitted during the daytime)” showeda larger proportionate 
increase ; but—and this is a fact important to note, and 
one which is dwelt on by nearly all the Superintendents of 
districts in their reports—as nearly as possible one-half 
of these burglaries and housebreakings were committed in 
houses where there was no person in charge, while in 842 
eases the robberies were committed through doors or 
windows left open or insecure. It is certainly not right 
for a man to leave his house entirely unprotected, since it 
becomes not only open to attack itself, but also makes a 
singularly convenient cache and starting-place for the 
burglar or housebreaker to whom it may occur to attack 
other houses near it. It might have been supposed that 
this fact was already tolerably well known and reflected 


on ; bat it is difficult to fathom the depths of some people’s 


indifference, not only about their neighbours’, but abont 
their own property, as is shown by a curious stery with 
which Saperintendent Fister illustrates his remarks upon 
this matter. ‘“ As an exemplification of the extraordinary 
‘* indifference shown by some persons with respect to this 
“natural protection of their property, I may mention a 
“case in which some plated articles were found in a 
“ hedge, where they had probably been thrown when the 
“thief ascertained that they were not silver. ‘hese 
‘* articles the police afterwards discovered had been stolen 
‘from a house which had been left unprotected by the 
‘‘ owner for several weeks. On being informed of the 
“ theft, he merely had the door refastened ; and, on again 
“ being communicated with, came to the house and lighted 
‘a gas-barner, which was left burning, and went away 
“ without seeing the police on the subject, again leaving 
“ his house unprotected, although he knew what had taken 
“ place.” This is, itis to be hoped, an extreme instance, and 
it is not difficult to understand that it seems a very con- 
venient thing to many people when they go away for a holi- 
day to lock up their houses and to have done with them for 
the time ; indeed, it is the possibility of doing this which 
lends at least one strong attraction to the system of living in 
flats. But then, as is amply shown by the Report, it is not 
desirable, either from a selfish or an unselfish point of 
view, to do this. What is not stated in the Report, but is 
perhaps a fact worth knowing, is that it is generally not 
difficult to find, by applying at the nearest police station, 

policeman furnished with testimonials from his superiors 
and willing to occupy and look after a house during the 
owner’s absence for a moderate enough remuneration. In 
connexion with burglaries, some of the Superintendents 
have, as might be expected, dwelt upon the carrying and 
using of revolvers by the dangerous classes. ‘ Special 
“legislation,” says Superintendent McHuao, “ would ap- 
“‘ pear to be necessary in dealing with burglars armed 
“with deadly weapons’’; and nobody, except the most 
mischievous fanatics of humanitariauism, is likely to dis. 


.agree with the Superintendent’s remark. His following 


suggestion, that the sale of firearms should be restricted 
by legislation, is perhaps, taken by itself at least, less 
practical, inasmuch as the probable result of such legisla. 
tion would be that the proportion of armed burglars to 
unarmed citizens would be even greater than it now is. 

Returning from this digression to Sir Epmunp Henper. 
SON’S opening statement, we find him dwelling—and this 
again is a point on which many of the Superintendents 
have something to say—on “the uncertainty of the proper 
“ mode of dealing with persons foand drank and incapable 
“ which has resulted from some magisterial decisions. ... 
“ They are now discharged, when sober, on their own recog- 
“ nizances to appear before a magistrate; as a rule [this 
“is bat moderately surprising] nothing more is seen of 
“them; but it cannot be interred that there is any less 
“ drunkenness than before.” Superintendent Burr in his 
report has some rather caustic remarks on the difficulties 
which drunkards and the extreme thoughtfulness of 
magistrates for drunkards cause to the police, and we are 
not disposed to contradict him when he thinks that “ it 
“ must be admitted that the drunkard gets a fair share of 
“ police attention.” Fromdranken persons the ComMissIONek 
passes on to cabs ; and hereit is not altogether pleasing to 
tind that, while Hansom cabs are not only increasing in 
number, but many are “of very superior description,” four- 
wheeled cabs are tending to become extinct. There are 
purposes for which the Hansom, attractive as it is in some 
respects, is entirely unfitted, and for which either a four- 
wheeler or a brougham must be employed; and it is 
certainly to be desired that emulation may stir the four- 
wheelers to assert themselves and to keep pace in im- 
provement with the Hansoms. 

From Sir Epmunp Henperson’s Report we are taken 
to that of the “ Director of Criminal Investigations,” 
and in this we are at once brought face to face with a 
charming, and even touching, state of things. The success 
of the police in arresting criminals in 1881 was, Mr. 
Howarp VINCENT says, remarkable; and “this affords 
“ sufficient evidence, if any were wanting, of the harmo- 
“nious working of the preventive and detective ser- 
“vices. It has always been my object to amalgamate 
“them to the utmost extent; and I am _  con- 
“stantly impressing upon all ranks that the sole 
“aim of the police must be to protect the public, and 
“ bring delinquents to justice.” It must be admitted that 
there is somethivg very engaging in the picture thus sug- 
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gested of the possible discord between the “ preventive 
“ and detective services ” being averted or smoothed away 
by Mr. Howarp Vivcent, and of “all ranks” turning an 
attentive ear to Mr. Howarp Vincent, while he spares no 
effort to convince them that the police force was not esta- 
blished either to maltreat the public or to screen criminals 
from justice. Later on inhis Report, Mr. Vincent has two 
suggestions to make which certainly demand serious con- 
sideration. One of them relates to the Stolen Goods Bill, 
which is still under the consideration of Parliament ; and 
Mr. Vincent says, and probably says with perfect justice, 
if with a lofty contempt for grammatical constraction, 
that while the present state of the law continues, “ the 
“difficulty of tracing stolen articles by the enormous 
“ facilities afforded by law for their purchase and altera- 
“tion, with no compulsion on the part of the pawn- 
“‘ brokers or second-hand dealers to assist the police, remains 
“almost as unsurmountable as ever.” ‘The second sug- 
gestion is of a yet more important nature. “ Not less 
urgent for personal security,” Mr. VINCENT continues, “1s 
“ the admission into the administration of criminal justice, 
“with due guarantce against abuse, of the interrogation 
“of prisoners”; and he goes on to point out some of the 
obvious defects of the present system. “It is in no 
“small degree utilized by the worst offenders, who are 
“ aware that silence will in many cases baffle the prosecu- 
“tion.” The alteration suggested is one that is tolerably 
sure to meet with opposition, and a good deal, as far as its 
value is concerned, depends upon what is meant by “ due 
“ cuarantee against abuse’; but no one who takes an in- 
telligent interest in the working of the law in criminal 
courts can well doubt that the suggestion was worth 
making, or refrain from hoping that it will receive serious 
and careful consideration. Hardly less important is it that 
the utmost possible attention should be given to another 
matter to which Mr. Vincent refers as being still before 
Parliament, ‘ the protection of young girls, and the puri- 
“ fication of the public streets.” It is indeed high time 
that something should be done to rid London of what is 
a disgrace peculiar among great cities to the capital of 
England. 


THE POVERTY OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


M®* POTTER, who always contrives to keep alive 
something like a discussion on the condition of the 
working classes, has been the cause of the reappearance 
of one of the oldest, most tedious, and most useless forms 
of the dispute. For perhaps the hundredth time the 
critics and the advocates of the working-man have had a 
newspaper wrangle as to whether he sins by extravagance 
or is innocent of the sin. The sight of Mr. Porrex labo- 
riously trying to prove that all would be well if wages 
were raised above the market price has been too much for 
Mr. Hoyte, and he has rushed into the columns of the 
Limes to show that all the trouble arises from the too 
general neglect of economy. Arranging his evidence with 
a simplicity of demonstration adapted to the most limited 
understanding, Mr. Hoy.e shows by the histories of A, B, 
and C, what are the results of not spending money, of 
spending it moderately, or of spending too much. It is 
wholly because there are too many people like B, who drinks 
occasionally and has a weakness for finery, or like C, who is 
a downright sot, that the working classes are ever in any 
sort of trouble, according to Mr. Hoye. ‘he country is 
far richer than it was, the necessaries of life are cheaper, and 
it is in every man’s power to follow the example of A, 
who is held up as a model. The consequences of imitating 
this ideal working-man are certainly enough to tempt any 
one to try. He isin receipt of thirty shillings a week, and 
spends only twenty, on which sum Mr. Hoyze is perfectly 
certain that he can live with comfort. ‘Ihe ten shillings a 
week which he saves are carefully invested and allowed to 
accumulate at compound interest till he can buy a house, 
or even two, or go into business. At the end of twenty 
years he will be in receipt of fifty-three shillings a week, 
and his savings will amount to 975/., while he has created 
wealth to an even greater extent for the country. Mr. 
Hovte tells the story of A, not as showing what may happen 
to some men under exceptional circumstances, but as a 
fair instance of what every working-man in the country 
could do if he would spend money only on the barest 
hecessaries, never spending any money on drink. 

One of Mr. Hoyze’s critics, in the course of an attempt 


to prove that twenty shillings a week is not enough to 
keep a wife and family on, says that he abstains f rm 
making an allowance for breakages. He might have 
pointed ont that the want of such an allowance is exactly 
the weak point of Mr. Hoyue’s little demonstration. He 
does not take into account any one of the casualties of 
life—illness, or want of employment, or accidents, or re- 
lations and friends in trouble. And the people who are 
always trying to teach somebody how to save out of 
very small means act precisely Jike Mr. Hoyie. It is, to 
begin with, a very violent assumption that all working- 
men can calculate on receiving thirty shillings a week 


all the year round. Let them be as economical as pos- 


sible, the weeks of no work will eat up the savings 
of the rest of the year. There are whole trades at 
which men cannot work in the winter months at all. 
Working-men, like other people, are liable to sudden 
calls on their pockets, which disarrange carefully-laid 
plans of economy. But the people who impress upon 
the working class the necessity for saving overlook some- 
thing even more serious, There can be no doubt that 
with a sufficiently severe system of economy it is not only 
possible to live on twenty shillings a week, but to save 
money out of it. If men will be content to live a very 
little better than convicts undergoing the first and severest 
part of their sentence, and not nearly so well as paupers 
do in a workhouse, they can save out of very small and 
irregular wages. The workmen of many Continental 
nations contrive to do it, and everybody knows how the 
thrifty French peasantry have accumulated among them 
enormous wealth by slow degrees. Patting aside the ques- 
tion whether it would, on the whole, be better for the 
country at large that the workmen should be as hard 
and penurious as the French peasants, we cannot but 
wonder that anybody should delude himself into the 
notion that they will ever be persuaded or preached into 
doing what no other class of the community does. We 
are not an economical people in any rank of life, and 
the workmen have had a rather worse training in, fru- 
gality than any other class. Of the two ways of becoming 
richer—making more or needing less—the Englishman 
has always preferred the former. He will work hard 
for wealth, but he will not lead a life of pinching 
and semi-starvation fora little money. A Mr. Barnett, 
another critic of Mr. Hoytn’s, has said that his virtuous 
man who lives on twenty shillings a week “ would lead a 
“life as mean and low in one way as that of a drunkard 
* or spendthrift in another.”’ The writer of the letter which 
we have quoted damages the value of what he has to say 
on his subject by a certain amount of gush; but there is 
no doubt that he is within the truth when he goeson to say 
that “the more ‘ respectable’ the workman’s life, the more 
‘* dull, the more poor in joy it is forced to be.” It is, no 
doubt, absurd to talk of such a life as mean or low, 
unless thrift and self-denial are to be scored out from 
among the virtues; but it is certainly painful and dull. 
The majority not only of the working class, but of the 
whole country, agree in thinking of it as Mr. Barnerr 
does. Only the working-men are expected to live thus, 
and are blamed by hundreds who spare no attempt to 
make their own lives more easy for not practising the 
austerer virtues. 


The advocates of the working class might make out a 
very good case for their clients even in the matter of 
economy. They certainly do not save asthe French do, 
but neither does any part of the population of England. 
The capitalist and the shopkeeper lead far more laborious 
lives in France, and spend a smaller proportion of what 
they win, than their like among Englishmen do; and it 1s 
by no means certain that the latter are not the wiser men. 
Thrift is doubtless a great virtue, but it may be carried to 
a point at which it becomes a species of starvation for the 
character as well as the body of the man who practises it. 
It is a very fine thing to be able to cover a national loan 
several times over out of the small savings of the people, 
but it is not equally well to bring a whole generation 
up in the belief that the saving of a franc justifies any 
meanness. The English working-man is, all things cou- 
sidered, as frugal as any other class of Hnglishmen— 
perhaps more so, and at a greater cost of self-denial. Wheu 
a peer with a quarter of a million of revenue insists in 
a speech at a Workman’s Institute on the necessity of 
laying by money, it is impossible to forget that the 
same words mean something very different to him and 
to his audience. And the terms used in all this dis- 
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cussion are most laxly applied. The name of working- 
man covers in reality many classes. The thirty shillings 
a week which Mr. Hoye cites as the normal wage is far 
more than many large classes of the community can ever 
hope to earn. There are, on the other hand, working-men 
who get more. Some can only obtain employment in an 
intermittent way; others can rely on regular work. 
Where the sums earned and the ways in which they are 
earned differ so widely, it is obvious that there must be 
very various opportunities of laying by money. It may 
safely be asserted that those working-men who earn good 
wages, and who occasionally make extra sums, lay by savings 
when they are ordinarily economical in character precisely 
as other classes of the community do. The less fortunate 
have more than enough to do to keep the wolf from the 
door, however frugal they may be. There is something 
almost revolting in the loud-mouthed assertions which 
may occasionally be heard that the poor of our towns and 
of the rural districts have their own improvidence only to 
thank for their sufferings. That kind of talk is in reality 
quite as false as the semi-socialistic theories of Mr. Porrer, 
and not much less dangerous. The English working 
classes are no doubt better off now than they ever were, as 
is every class of Englishmen; but the relative positions 
are very much the same. It does not follow, because the 
agitators who tell workmen that their lot would be im- 
proved by interfering with economic laws are a danger to 
the country, that anything is to be gained by preaching 
virtues which the preacher himself has no need to exercise 
in anything like a similar degree. Nothing could tend 
more to produce ill feeling against the rich than that the 
class which economises by retrenching its luxuries should 
take upon itself to talk what may fairly be called cant to 
those who can save only by denying themselves, if not the 
strict necessaries, at least the decencies of life. 


MR. ARNOLD ON LUCIDITY. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD is to journalists what the 
Music ITalls are to street boys with a taste for whistling. 


Just as the cheerful shoeblack grows melancholy if he is not | 


whistling one of the refrains which he picks up trom the Great 
Vance, so the uninventive pressman is unhappy if he has no new 
catchword from Mr. Matthew Arnold. The public is almost tired 
of “ sweetness and light,” and “culture” is nearly played out. 
At this moment a new piece of the Higher Slang is “a felt want,” 
as advertisers say; and Mr. Arnold has kindly come forward with 
afresh sample. He has put everything worth saying into a single 
phrase, in his pleasantly confident manner. The phrase is, “ i 
want lucidity.” Already Mr. Arnold’s phrase is in fashion. It 
runs wild in leading articles; it has even furnished the Daily 
Telegraph with a column of ponderous raillery; the French have 
got hold of it; and we are pleased to observe that a poet has 

promptly produced a kind of “ patter” ode with the burden, 

Lucidity, lucidity, 
Oh! seek it with avidity. 

If this vast and far-reaching intellectual excitement which he has 
aroused by one magical word be not gratifying to Mr. Arnold, he 
must be hard to please in the matter of fame. Mr. Arnold 
only uttered his magical saying on Saturday at Liverpool, where 
there is a little new University College, and where Lord Derby 
gave away the prizes to successful students. In an hour the 
rumour of Mr. Arnold’s new discovery had filled the land, 
and “lucidity” was more in demand than Anglo-American 
Brush Lights. The excellent people who had previously invested 
their intellectual all and a good deal of their spare money in 
“culture ” now learned, almost with despair, that culture is not 
everything. Culture only answers to the virtues which are nothing 
without charity. Though a Liverpool merchant has acquired a 
me decorated by Mr. Burne Jones, and has stained glass in all 
is windows, and yet lacks lucidity, he is but as the sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbal. Lord Derby observed, on intro- 
ducing Mr. Arnold to the Liverpool people, that, “if such a being 
existed as an original thinker,’ Mr. Arnold was that very man. 
Be it far from us to deny Mr. Arnold’s originality. He is not 
only original, but bis originality leads him and lights him into 
paths of thought which tend in the opposite direction to those 
trodden by his countrymen. Mr. Arnold’s thoughts are not as 
the thoughts of Liverpool men, and for years he was left to roam 
solitary in the enchanted forests of his own imaginings. He was 
like Sir Galahad, straying by lonely mountain meres, taking trips 
in a magic bark, and ever and anon cheered by visions of that 
sweetness and light which are his Holy Grail. But now he is no 
longer alone in his originality ; all Liverpool has followed him on 
the mystic quest, and the humble cotton-brokers press in to gain 
& glimpse of the happy vision. Never, surely, had any original 
thinker so light and free a touch on the great pulses of popular 
yy Before we knew Mr. Arnold we knew nothing. On 
iday we were set on sordid things, seeking we knew not what, 


On Saturday evening we all learned by telegraph that we must 
“get lucidity” as the poor nigger of South ina “gets re. 
ligion.” But what is lucidity ? 
Mr. Arnold explained this in an address which is unkindly de. 

scribed by the Times’ reporter as “lengthy.” With miserable 
thrift, the Times, which prints the words of people like Mr, 
Osborne Morgan at full length, has preserved but a few of “the 
genuine Jogia” of Mr. Matthew Arnold. We may probably haye 
the luck to read them later in the Nineteenth Century, or some- 
where else; but in the meantime the Times puts us off with 
mere scraps from the banquet. The fragments of the speech 
reported are full of that peculiar humour of Mr. Arnold’s which 
makes his admirers (among whom we are the humblest) grin 
happy grins, while the unconverted and the Gentiles (still very 
numerous) ejaculate “ Puppy!” and writhe with impotent desire 
to get at the speaker, and “give him” what they can ill spare 
“a bit of their minds.” Mr. Arnold appears to have begun by 
telling his audience that he had once entertained the serious idea 
of studying medicine. Medicine ! 

Not here, O Apollo, 

Are haunts meet for thee, 

But where Helicon breaks down 

In cliff to the sea. 


Mr. Arnold is more profitably engaged (we wish only that he 
were oftener engaged) with poetry than with surgery. Yet, con- 
sidered as a possible medical student, he does remind one of 
Apollo as he appeared when he came to stay the plague at 
Phigaleia :— 

Almost he might have seemed his Healer Son, 

Koronis’ child, yet more august than he — 


Apollo, not Ausculapius. However, in his medical studies Mr, 
Arnold came across this saying of John Hunter’s—“ Don't think, 
try to be patient.” And Mr. Arnold, rather strangely in our 
opinion, thought that these words “ were of the greatest service 
to men trying to see things as they really are.” But, if a man does 
not “think,” how can he ever hope to see things as they really 
are? Perhaps, though not probably, Mr. Arnold would say that 
the want of thought (which usually produces a habit of whistling 
rather than of accurate vision) maw 5 be compensated for by the 
mystic gift of “ lucidity,” and that we can gain lucidity by taking 


-| Hunter's advice and not thinking. All this seems very unlikely, 


though all this might be deduced from the maimed reports of Mr, 
Arnold's address. In these reports the doctrine of lucidity is 
clearly not worked fully out. Mr. Arnold said that the great want 
of the French was morality (wherein most Britons will agree with 
him), that the great want of the Germans was civil courage, and 
that the great want of the English was lucidity. We are moral 
(or we are always saying that we are moral), we are civilly 
courageous, but we have few lucid intervals. How are we to get 
lucid intervals? Partly, perhaps, by not thinking, partly (at least 
in Liverpool) by cultivating “ nervous excitement.” A physician 
told Lord Jeffrey, seventy years ago, that the people of Liver- 
pool died early because they ate too much, took too little 
exercise, “and, above all, had no nervous excitement.” Now 
that the people of Liverpool play lawn-tennis, and enjoy 
“flutters” in corn and cotton, they must have plenty of exer- 
cise, and of nervous excitement almost too much, Let them eat 
sparingly, and they will live long, and live lucidly, especially if 
they do not think, which we have no reason to suppose that they 
do. Mr. Arnold declared that the new Liverpool University 
College “ would go far to supply any deficiency in the best and 
healthiest form of nervous excitement.” Probably there are forms 
of nervous excitement which, being neither the healthiest nor the 
best, do not do much for the growth of lucidity. It is better and 
healthier, we are quite certain, to listen to Mr. Bradley’s lectures 
on English literature than to back Shrewsbury for the Cesare- 
witch (especially as he is said to be coughing), or to attend 
Spiritualist séances (a powerful form of nervous excitement), or to 
drink whisky and bitters. We are inclined to suspect that, by 
“nervous excitement” intellectual excitement is really meant, 
and surely it must be difficult at once to take intellectual ex- 
citement and to “ avoid thinking.” Patients who can combine 
these performances will, however, be rewarded by getting lucidity 
and by seeing things as they really are. As examples of our 
national lack of lucidity Mr. Arnold chose the Salvation Army 
and the Oxford movement. In the former we see “ energy, 
devotedness, excitement, conversions, but a total absence of 
lucidity. One tittle of lucidity would make the whole movement 
impossible.” Certainly, if the leaders and hosts of the Salvation 
Army saw things as we and as Mr. Arnold see them, their rowdy 
religionism would collapse. But, though they do not see 
things as Mr. Arnold sees them, does it follow that they lack 
lucidity? As far as their knowledge goes, as far as their range of 
vision extends, they see clearly enough. And of all mortal men, 
surely the hosts of Salvation most implicitly obey John Hunter's 
precept, “ Don’t think,” and most rejoice in tremendous and 
unflagging “‘ nervous excitement.” So the Salvation Army 
ought to be lucid, and if they have failed to get lucidity, 
we may doubt whether lucidity is really to be gained by excited 
thoughtlessness after all. The leaders of the Oxford movement, 
on the other hand, “men of learning, men of genius, men of good- 
ness and charm,” did think. They were thinking “all the time,” 
as the Americans say. And yet they had no lucidity. As for 
the whole movement, “lucidity would have been fatal to it.” So 
Mr. Arnold declared, and the lucid Liverpool listeners laughed 
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i arrogan haps, in such very fresh | or end of October, which is presumed to be quite sufficiently 
early. But there are bleak and blustering days in October, as 


It is clear, as we said, that Mr. Arnold's whole doctrine of 
what lucidity really is, and how it is to be cultivated, cannot 
be gleaned from the mere shreds of his speech as reported 
in the papers. We shall, no doubt, hear him again about this 
matter. Lord Derby seems to have put in a good word for 
the non-lucid members of our nation, and hinted that the ap- 

nt lack of lucidity was often “a veiled form of modesty.” 
But he did not convert his proposition, and say that lucidity was 
occasionally a veiled form of self-confidence. ‘This inference will 
only too probably be drawn by members of the Salvation Army 
pes 4 other persons who do not see things as Mr. Arnold sees them, 
and as (for all we know) they really are, As to the chief point 
in Mr. Arnold’s remarks—our national want of lucidity—let it be 
admitted that we are rather puzzle-headed. But do the French, 
say, or the Italians see a whit more clearly? Recent events lead 
us to doubt it. And every people must seem puzzle-headed which 
makes up its mind every morning, and remakes it every afternoon, 
by the teaching of leading articles based on hasty telegrams, and 
biassed by party spirit, 


THE CHOICE OF WINTER QUARTERS. 


A SUBJECT of anxious discussion in many a family at this 
season is the choice of suitable winter quarters for an invalid. 
Very often, indeed, the question is one of literally vital consequence, 
since the decision may be a matter of life or death. There can be 
no doubt that in many cases patients would do wisely to be con- 
tent to remain quietly at home, unless there be some specilic ob- 
jection to their place of residence. The disease may be so slight 
that it needs little more than care and good nursing; or it may 
have gone so far that its arrest is hopeless, and all that remains is 
to soothe the sufferer. This, however, is a view of the case 
which, as we know by experience, seldom commends itself to 
persons in easy circumstances. The invalid, who is either ner- 
vously sanguine or feverishly depressed, is anxious to be up and 
doing something; he has a craving for movement and change 
of scene, as he longs naturally for brighter skies and a more 
balmy climate. His family and his friends sympathize with his 
wishes, or are loth to ap to throw obstacles in their way. 
There then has been the inevitable consultation with famous 
physicians, and the doctors have of course insisted on the necessity 
of change, if they have not absolutely pronounced sentence of exile. 
So there is nothing for it but going somewhere, and the urgent 
question is whither to go. This may involve serious pecuniary 
considerations. Setting money aside, however, and presuming the 
complaint to be on the chest or in the lungs, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the curative advantages of certain foreign climates. 
Everything might so far be satisfactorily arranged; it there were 
means of hiring the enchanted carpet of the Oriental tale which 
_ transported people instantaneously and insensibly to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. Then one might decide at once for 
Madeira or Malta, for Algiers or Honolulu, or the Riviera. But, 
as it is, the benefits of the finest of foreign climates must be 
weighed against the drawbacks and dangers of the journey. As 
a rule, invalids and their relatives are disposed to make far too 
light of these, or rather to ignore them altogether, in view of the 
end to be attained; and yet they are likely enough to upset all other 
calculations of chances. Jt is not enough to leave England in good 
time, before the fall of the autumnal leaves or the advent of the 
November fogs. Say you are bound for Madeira by one of the 
lines of Cape steamers, and have duly embarked at London or 
Plymouth, Those steam-ships are rightly advertised as “ powerful” ; 
and, under favourable circumstances, the accowmodation on board 
leaves little to desire. They are manned by good seamen, and 
carry experienced surgeons. But they may be crowded, and very 
probably they are; and eo the invalid exchanges his luxurious 
suite of rooms for the cramped quarters ofa tiny cabin. Fresh air 
in abundance is almost indispensable to him; but, if the cabin 
“bull’s-eye” be screwed down in stormy weather, the atmosphere 
is stuffy, if not poisonously odoriferous. He has been specially 
warned to avoid draughts, though warnings on that point were 
hardly needful ; and when he quits his cabin for the passages or the 
saloon a draught may check his:circulation at any moment. The 
air that is only refreshing to his fellow-passengers, who will 
necessarily have a weakness for open windows, may mean to him 
irremediable* mischief. If he is a fair sailor, it is so much 
the better for him, and we believe that consumptive patients 
generally take kindly to the sea. Still, storms are common in 
“Biscay’s sleepless bay”; there is no reckoning with the violence 
of gales in the Atlantic; and should a sufferer with delicate 
lungs be writhing in the spasms of sea-sickness, the strain on the 
blood-vessels becomes excessive, and the odds are all in favour of 
an accident. Supposing that he should be quit for the fright, 
and land safely at the port of his destination, where he makes 
= almost equal to his hopes, nevertheless the shadow of the 
omeward voyage is always clouding his prospects, even in his 
test moments. 
et, upon the whole, and if an invalid is far advanced in a 
decline, the risks of a long sea-trip seem smaller to us than 
those of a land jo . We will imagine this time that he 
ls going to Cannes or Mentone, both of which places are com- 
paratively acceesible, The start is made towards the middle 


we know to our cost; and there is much to be urged against 

delaying a departure at the last moment, when the deck-cabin 

has been engaged on board the Channel packet and sundry 

other details kave been settled by appointment. The wind is 

whistling through the well-ventilated Charing Cross Station— 

ominous of what may be looked for between Dover and Calais—. 

when the muffled invalid is exchanging his carriage for the train, 

Arrived at Dover, rather overheated than otherwise, he has to 

accomplish his embarkation in the face of a gale which may 

probably be laden with drizzle, The pitching of the steamer might 

make a strong man uncomfortable; but, after all, it does not last 

very long, and it may be hoped that nothing untoward will 

happen. But next comes the going ashore at Calais, in the crowd 

of ngers who are hustling each other against time, and 

scrambling for places in compartments that may be choked. Our 

ailing acquaintance must fare with the rest, or rather put up with 

the leavings of the stronger, unless he has telegraphed beforehand 

for one of those cowpé-lits which fall somewhat heavy on ordinary 

purses. There is the halt at Paris,and the quest for quarters 

there. Securing rooms on the entresol or au premier is, for a 

single night at this season, out of the question, unless our friend 

is travelling en Monte Cristo, and ready to “put himself to 

ransom.” ‘The wearied invalid has to wait in his vehicle while 

those who are accompanying him are interviewing the hotel 

managers; and finally he may have either to be hoisted towards the 

garrets or resign himself to the discomforts of a second-class house. 

Then, when sufficiently recruited, the longer half of the 
journey is still awaiting him. Unless he has the means of making 
friends with the officials, he must take his place with “ all the 
world” in the waiting-rooms, and rush with the others for the 
carriages when the doors are unlocked. And it is a sight to move, 
the sympathy of good Samaritans to see him dragged along in the 
rear of the mob, struggling beneath the weight of his wrappings. 

He and his travelling companions are fortunate if they chance to 

find seats in the same compartment. And there he is seated by 
way of prelude to what may be twenty hours of travel; for if he 
breaks his journey half-way, all the scramble has to be done over 
again, with his chest heaving as if it would burst the buttons of 
his overcoat, and his pulses beating quickened time. Should an 
invalid be none the worse for such an ordeal as that, he might 
surely congratulate himself on an amount of latent vitality which 

ought to pull him through without change of climate. 

We have advisedly made the worst of things, or, rather, we have 
taken things at their worst. One may steam to Madeira in a 
halcyon calm, or make tne journey from Calais to Cannes with 
everything conspiring to smooth it in a succession of happy coin- 
cidences. But we have imagined nothing which is not possible 
and even probable; and intending emigrants for the winter would 
do well to reckon with circumstances which oscillate between con- 
tingencies and certainties. When all bas been duly weighed, they 
may deliberately decide to go abroad ; and it must be owned that, 
independently of climate, there is intinitely more life in most of 
the foreign health-resorts than in those of England. The changes of 
scene, and sights which excite and interest, do an infinity of good. 
to complaints which are partly on the nerves. With the single 
exception of Monte Carlo, and perhaps San Remo, we own 
that we do not greatly approve of the Riviera as a safe health- 
resort. The nipping mistral is a treacherous enemy, who may 
either keep the invalid a close prisoner in his apartments, or do him 
insidious injury in spite of every precaution. The seasons at 
Algiers are generally fine; yet the very winter you choose for 
going there may chance to prove one of the blanks in the lottery, 
and you may come in for winds and rains which will re- 
mind you of your beloved native island, So we might run over. 
the drawbacks of many places in succession, not forgetting 
that almost inyariable one which consists in the inferior cha- 
racter of foreign building. But at the same time there is no 
denying the charm of the clear skies in fine weather, and of the 
azure seas, and of the southern or semi-tropical vegetation. Go. 
where he will, when he gets beyond the walls of the vineyards 
and olive-yards, the visitor is cheered by bright pictures of a state 
of existence which seems steeped in poetry and romance. There 
are the maidens, whose indifferent figures are set off by the heavy 
baskets they carry on their heads or the brimming water-jars they 
balance on their shoulders; there are the prematurely aged 
women, whose grimy everyday garb comes in with much pic- 
turesqueness in the distance, under the gnarled boughs of the 
venerable olives, or in some fern-grown archway or angle in a 
mountain village. There are the men sitting sideways on the 
donkeys that climb the stone-paved tracks hich wind through 
the chestnut woods; while in Algiers there are burnouses and 
fezzes, groves of date palms, an occasional string of camels, and 
a population that has something of the desert and as much 
of the Boulevards and Palais Royal. All this picturesque 
variety of course reacts upon the mind, and braces the spirits to 
give a strong fillip to the body. Again, in towns like Pau we are 
surrounded by the finest scenery as well as many various sources 
of interest, and we have the advantages besides of first-rate hotels, ' 
of English sports, and of excellent society. And this is just what § 
is wanting in our winter watering-places at home, even if we | 
waive the inferiority of the most favoured of them in point of 
climate. Bournemouth, with its pine-woods, is pleasant enough 
as we have said on a former occasion, it is to all intents an 
purposes an English Cannes, even to the extravagant rents and - 
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the outrageous distances. Torquay, although somewhat too 
much of a town, is, in our opinion, still more enjoyable ; 
and on a bright afternoon some of the terraced gardens 
overhanging the bay, and backed up by cliffs overgrown 
with flowering shrubs, may remind the visitor of the most 
enchanting nooks of Monte Carlo, as they shelter behind the bold 
headland of Monaco. But these English watering-places are dull 
at the best, and as life stagnates monotonously day after day, the 
patient has few opportunities of forgetting himself. His pre- 
occupation is the scrupulous observance of his regimen, and it 
might be better were he occasionally tempted to neglect it. He 
sits down to precisely such meals as he has been used to, cooked 
and served in the too-familiar fashion; he sees the same style of 
people dressed to a pattern when he takes his walks or drives 
abroad ; the very country-folk who come to the markets or are at 
work in the fields remind him of the villagers in his own parish. 
All this must be remembered in deliberating over a winter choice, 
and yet the choice too often lies between two evils. People must, 
after all, decide for themselves in each separate case; and the most 
we can do is to call attention to certain considerations which are 
frequently overlooked, with unfortunate consequences. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT ON MOZLEY’S OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 


,_—— article on Mr. Mozley’s Oriel and Oxford Reminiscences, 
which is interesting in many ways, though chiefly perhaps 
for its authorship, appears in the current number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. We learn from an editorial note prefixed to it that it 
was written by the Archbishop of Canterbury “ shortly before the 
beginning of the serious illness from which he is now happily re- 
covering.” Had that illness had a different termination, as was 
at one time very generally feared, we might have scrupled to 
speak freely just now of a paper from a good deal of which 
we are obliged more or less decidedly to dissent. There is fortu- 
nately no such reason for hesitation now, and we shall best show 
our respect for the author by discussing simply on its own merits— 
as he would certainly himself desire it to be treated—his contri- 
bution to a subject of high importance, on which both his position 
and his antecedents give him a peculiar claim to be heard. And 
as it contains, in our judgment, several points very open tv criticism, 
let us gladly recognize at starting that what appears to usasomewhat 
inadequate treatment of recent religious movements, and especially of 
the Oxford or “Oriel school,” is obviously due not to any temper of 
hostility or moral depreciation, but to an intellectual failure to 
appreciate clearly and fully the grave religious problems of the 
age. The Archbishop's paper cannot indeed compare for interest 
with the longer one on the same subject, full of biographical and 
other details evidently based in great part on personal recollec- 
tions, which appears at the same time in the Church Quarterly. 
But there is no disposition shown to emulate Mr. Anthony 
Froude’s attempt in his recent series of papers in Good Words— 
noticed at the time in our columns—to write down both the Oriel 
movement and the Oriel men from the superior platform of mingled 
ignorance and dislike. Nor are we presented with any of those 
strange travesties of leading events and actors in the contest with 
which Dean Stanley used from time to time to irritate or amuse 
the readers of the Ldinburgh Review and other periodicals, The 
Archbishop's tone is always kindly and generous, and he is never 
consciously unfair, Of the great leader of the movement, of whom 
he knew little personally, he speaks with the respect felt for him 
by all who respect themselves. Of those with whom he was 
personally intimate he speaks in much warmer terms, and notably 
of his two old Balliol friends, no longer with us, Canon Vakeley 
and Dr. Ward, whose intimacy with him—equally to their credit 
and his own—ended only with their lives :— 

The great leaders were beyond me in age and position ; with many of 
the rest I was intimate. Two names rise before me as my dearest friends ; 
they both became Roman Catholics early in these struggles, but through 
changing scenes of life 1 had opportunities—alas! tew aud far between—of 
keeping up my intimacy with both. One died three years ago, the other 
but a few months since. ‘Two more single-hearted and devoted men I 
believe never lived. 


That the Archbishop fails to do anything like full justice to 
the character and still unexhausted influence of the movement 
arises from no spirit of mean and ungenerous carping, but from 
the peculiarities of his own mind, the strength of which lies 
rather in practical than speculative power; philosophical and 
theological problems as such do not come home to him, and his 
attitude towards them is necessarily, and perhaps unconsciously, 
that of an external obServer rather than of a master or a disciple 
in any definite school of thought. He is not fitted by experience 
or by intellectual bent for entering deeply into such matters, and 
it is idle to complain of what is not a fault but a fact. But it 
nevertheless inevitably disqualifies him from forming more than 
@ superficial estimate of the inner nature and working of the 
great religious revival associated with the names of the illustrious 
group of Oriel Fellows of whom Mr. Newman was the chief. To 
the remarkable impression it produced on contemporary observers 
the Archbishop bears no grudging testimony in the following 
passage :— 

I doubt whether the whole history of opinion exhibits a stranger 
spectacle than the way in which this tribe ot ardent, thoughtful, and highly 
intelligent men yielded themselves without hesitation to the fascination of 
one not much older, but whom they believed to be much stronger, than 
themselves. Men brought up in old-fashioned orthodox homes, or unde 


the religious iafluences of Simeon and his school ; others again who came 
from worldly houses, where no particular religion was in vogue, suddenly 
abjured the old “ Thirty-nine” Article definition of the Church, which had 
stood their fathers in good stead ever since the Reformation, and placed 
themselves under the protection of a form cf Church, which was vigorous 
certainly in the fourth and fifth centuries, but respecting which they 
scarcely scemed to inquire whether it represented adequately the teaching 
and discipline of the age of the Apostles. 
The wording of the last sentence is, to say the least, rather odd, 
and it is more surprising to be told in the next paragraph that the 
argument of Tract XC, has been “ almost universally repudiated.” 
But it is admitted that the movement has produced a great effect 
during the last fifty years, when many of its most zealous disciples 
have risen to important positions in Church and State ; meanwhile, 
however, it has tended to open “an ever-widening gulf between 
the clergy and the laity,” and the Archbishop claims for his own 
order the credit—which certainly will not be at all universally 
allowed to it—of staving off the perilous consequences of this 
alleged rupture ; “the moderation of the episcopal bench has for 
the present averted any such calamity.” And then comes the 
somewhat paradoxical statement that it is a mistake to ascribe 
directly or indirectly to the influence of the Oxford movement the 
marked change which has taken place of late years in the arrange- 
ment and architecture of our churches and in the conduct of 
divine worship, the only reason alleged for this denial of what is 
pretty generally assumed as incontrovertible being that a similar 
change may be observed beyond the limits of the Church of Eng- 
land. Undoubtedly; but surely the writer must be aware that 
not only in its architectural and ritual aspects, but in the whole 
system of religious thought, Tractarianism was part of a wider 
movement extending over the whole continent of Europe, and 
springing in part from the reaction which followed on the excesses 
of the French Revolution. That Mr. Newman and his friends 
were borne forward on that great wave of thought does not at all 
disprove their own commanding influence, nor can even the most 
transcendent genius exert its legitimate power unless there is 
something in the circumstances or spirit of the age to secure 
receptivity and response. And as regards the particular point at 
issue the writer expressly concedes a few pages further on what he 
had seemed before to dispute :— 

Let us grant that there has been infused into the Church of England a 
much more reverential regard for the externals cf public worship, and that 


‘much of this may have had its rise even from the unconscious efforts 


of the first leaders of the Oxford school; let us grant that a system 
of parochial arrangement has arisen which enlists the co-operation of 
zealous workers—both men and women—and which by means of guilds 
and other associations has increased the hold of the pastcr upon his flock, 
Though here and there are to be found eccentricities of worship which 
sensible men of all schools deplore, which are often a scandalous cause of 
quarrel in a parish, and which the fathers of this movement never contem- 
plated, yet on the whole it must be frankly allowed that much of the work 
which has sprung from the good men of Oriel has made the parish church far 
more attractive and useful than it was of yore. 

The words we have italicized assert what every one knows to be 
the fact, but which had appeared in the earlier passage to be 
denied. What precisely is meant by a subsequent assertion about 
the Oriel school that “ its day is past,” is not quite clear; but if it 
means that the influences then set in motion are exhausted, or that 
the Church of England will not continue to bear lasting traces of 
the teaching and spirit revived within her pale by that band of 
devoted workers, as well as of their “useful and self-denying 
lives,” we must venture to think that the writer's discernment is 
much at fault as regards the future as well as the past. 

He has, however, a heavy indictment to bring against the move- 
ment which had been urged before in more unguarded language 
by Mr. Anthony Froude. Of course it is quite true that “ the 
age has become sceptical”—Mr. Newman and Dr. Pusey 
foresaw that danger clearly enough, and did their best to pro- 
vide against it fitty years ago. 1t is also true that the scepti- 
cism of the day has infected the tone, besides seriously modifying 
the constitutional status, of “the great university of historic ortho- 
doxy.” But it does not follow that “the bulwark of a fourth- 
century Church to which the old leaders trusted as a refuge from 
the storm ”—in other words the Tractarian theory of ecclesiastical 
tradition as supplementing and explaining the Scriptural revela- 
tion—“ has crumbled in dust.” Many people will say that but for 
the influence of this teaching the inroads of scepticism would 
have been far more destructive than they are. There are certainly 
‘tutors here and there” at Oxford, “who do not hesitate to dis- 
seminate opinions of which they ought to be ashamed ”—perhaps a 
good many of them. It is now several years since a well-known tutor 
of a leading Oxford College opened a lecture in these words— 
“That ... fool Bishop Butler says;” so at least his words were 
cited at the time without challenge in a debate in the House of 
Commons on Mr. Gladstone’s abortive Irish University Bill. But 
when the writer goes on to ask, “ How cafne they ”—the sceptical 
tutors—“ where they are?” and more than implies that the Tracta- 
rians are “ responsible for that wave of secularism which for the last 
few years has raged so violently within the University,” we must 
venture to remind him that the secularism which they strove from 
te first so earnestly to combat, and did for some time hold in check, 
was “ in the air ”—to use a phrase of his own—long before a single 
‘Tract was written. It was the special merit of the Tract writers 
to have thus early discerned the littie cloud no larger than a mans 
hand, destined so soon to overspread the heavens, That there has 
been for several years past a diminution of University men, and 
still more of high class-men, among candidates for holy orders, 
is so notorious that we are surprised at the Archbishop’s seeming 
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unwillingness to admit it, but that this is to any appreciable 
extent pa to “the over-priestly guise” of “Oxford theology” 
we do not the least believe. It is y due to the many new 
openings for young men of ability and education in modern life ; 
partly, if not mainly, to that very “ secularism ” of which he com- 
plains. It is the stranger that the Archbishop should bring this 
charge against the Tractarian school, while he virtually admits 
that no other religious teaching has been able to hold its ground 
at Oxford at all. “Strange to say, the influence of the Evan- 
gelical school seems never to have extended to Oxford. It 
certainly never has, but we are not sure that it is strange, though 
we cannot stay to discuss that question here. , 

There is another teaching — which the writer thinks hy 
to have prevailed at Oxford and in the country generally, but 
somehow it never has, “ What of Dr. Arnold and the reasonable 
and large-hearted system of Christian teaching of which he was the 
representative? ” Why has it not pervaded the land? Some 
reasons obviously quite inadequate are given for this. Dr. Arnold was 
not widely known till after his death and the publication of Arthur 
Stanley's biography of him, and by that time “ the Oriel school 
had entrenched themselves securely in their camp,” and had a very 
ably conducted weekly organ :— 

The ability of the writers in this paper, and their high character, may 
be judged of from the fact that many of them have been justly promoted 
since the present Prime Minister, who at one time at least might have been 
called the great lay high-priest of the Oxford School, has attained the dis- 
tinguished post in which he is believed by the mass of the nation to over- 
shadow all his predecessors. Meanwhile, unobtrusively but most effectively, 
during nearly twenty years, Keble, bringing his marvellous poetic feeling 
to bear upon the spiritual yearnings of the day, had been conciliating to- 
wards his own school of theology the hearts of the majority of educated 
people. 

Moreover Dr. Arnold had allowed himself at times to use bitter 
and violent language which gave just offence. Quite true, but 
the primary and sufficient reason why his “system of Christian 
teaching”, never spread or ,was capable of spreading is the very 
simple one that there was no system at all, Dr. Arnold personally 
was a great power, and we may add in his way a great Christian 
teacher, though his speciality was to be a reformer of public 
school education and apostle of boyhood, rather than a divine. 
He neither aspired nor was in any way qualified to originate any 
“Christian system,” reasonable or the reverse. When the writer 
speaks of “a manly, straightforward, expansive Christian system 


which, holding as for dear life to the Divinity of Christ, had a , 


marvellously attractive power,” he is confounding the personal 


influence and piety of Arnold, which deserves all his commenda- | 


tion, with a doctrinal system which Arnold, whose micd was 
essentially untheological, had not; it was not “the system,” but 
this personal influence which “went forth to bless other lands” 
in the person of Bishop Cotton of Calcutta, And this entire 
absence of any systematic grasp of doctrine also explains, 
though it does not justify, the charge often brought against Arnold 
since of being “ the father of scepticism,” which the Archbishop 
repudiates as “utterly untrue.” It is utterly untrue that he was 
himself a sceptic, and there is abundant evidence in his private 
correspondence as well as in his published works that he would 
have shrunk with horror from the scepticism which many of his 
former pupils and their disciples after them have secretly cherished 
or openly avowed. But there was nothing in his vague, impulsive, 
and very unsystematic teaching, when divorced from his own lofty 
character and deep sense of personal religion, to guard his fol- 
lowers against drawing their own sceptical deductions, and there 
was a good deal which served, quite against his own purpose or 
—_— indirectly to encourage them in such a course. 
Men like Arthur Stanley and Arthur Clough, to whom the writer 
refers, were rightly counted his disciples, though he would 
never have endorsed their views. The master, who was a man 
of singularly devout mind and deep personal reverence for our 
Lord, “ held as for dear life to the ivinity of Christ”; but the 
wery phrase shows that there was something in his system, or 
want of system, which made it an effort to do so, and followers 
whose logic was keener and their devotion far duller than his own, 
were only too likely, as the event proved, to apply ruthlessly to 
the central doctrine of Christianity the solvent he had not scrupled 
to apply to other doctrines maintained to be essential to orthodox 
belief by the school he so bitterly disliked. In this sense only can 
he be called the father, or more accurately the pioneer, of modern 
Scepticism. We are not however engaged here in criticizing Dr. 
Arnold's theology, but the Archbishop’s treatment of it serves 
to illustrate from another point of view his incapacity, with every 
desire to be fair, at all adequately to appreciate the “ Oxford 
theology 2 which Dr. Arnold persistently attacked, but, as his 
panegyrist is obliged to admit, entirely failed to replace in popular 
estimation by any better system of his own. 


THE MAYORALTY OF LONDON. 


‘HE election of the Lord Mayor is not an event which 
seriously disturbs the tranquillity of modern London. It was 
not always thus, and will not be when the changes said to be con- 
templated have been carried out. At present the head of the 
London municipality is, for the time being at least, a nobleman of 
high rank, who performs purely ornamental duties and dispenses a 
lavish hospitality. It is sometimes said that there would be 
greater dignity in the mayoralty if its duties were not so honorary— 


if, in short, the Lord Mayor had “to earn his living.” This may 
be doubted. Dukes occupy a somewhat elevated position in this 
kingdom, yet they toil not. The one thing that could add to the 
greatness of the Lord Mayor would be that his appointment should 
last for life, like that of an rar gogy. We do not know when 
the first mayor was appointed or elected, but there can be no 
doubt that for some centuries the mayors of London had a perma- 
nent office. Their influence must have been immense. Ienry Fitz 
Eylwin is believed by some authorities to have held office fortwenty- 
five years. Serlo le Mercer was mayor for six and Andrew Buckerel 
for seven years in the early part of the thirteenth century. Gregory 
Rokesley also held office for seven years, from 1275 to 1281, and 
was re-elected in 1283. The inevitable result was that the City 
government became an oligarchy. Two aldermen held the office 
between them for twelve years in the reign of Edward I. 
Whether the City was the better or the worse for this settled 
government, it is not very possible to say after so long an in- 
terval. We find records of very serious crimes under the rule of 
Rokesley; but, on the other hand, the records of crime go no 
further back than his time, and in reality there may have been a 
diminution rather than an increase. It is, of course, one of the 
very first questions which will occur when the whole of London is 
gathered under the robe of the City, whether the mayor is to be a 
<a gp permanent official like the Chairman of the Board of 
orks, or whether it will be possible to find men of wealth, 
station, and character year by year to fill the august office. At 
resent things work very smoothly, There are no crowds clamour- 
ing for one candidate or another. There is no rioting in the streets. 
There may be two or more parties in the quiet assembly at Guild- 
hall, but the outer world knows nothing of them. Mr, Alderman 
Knight steps almost as a matter of course into the place of Mr. 
Alderman Ellis. There are between six and seven thousand 
electors—that is, liverymen of the various Companies. Yet 
very few attended at the Guildhall on Michaelmas Day. The 
chief interest of the proceedings, indeed, lay in the fact that 
some ardent persons were known to have hazarded a prophecy 
that this was the last occasion on which an election of the Lord 
Mayor would be held by the livery under the old dispensation. 

When we read reports of the proceedings at the election we 

_ observe that this year there was a good deal of talk about the 
guilds. It may be thought a strange thing, but there are really 
_ uo guilds in London now, except the guild merchant and perhaps 
one or two modern societies of a religious kind. The speakers 
who mentioned guilds seem by the context of their speeches to 
have referred, not to the mayor and commonalty or to the young 
men who take part in ritualistic processions, but to what most of 
us are accustomed to call the Companies, How they came to 
assume the name of Guilds we have no idea, It is a very ancient 
assumption, yet long search fails to find a case in which a guild, 
such as existed in the reign of Henry IIL., let us say, became a 
| company such as received a charter from Richard II. True, 
several companies even at that early period endeavoured to 
connect themselves with an older body. Thus, to take a single 
example, the Skinners when they were incorporated by Edward III. 
obtained from the King possession of a house known as Coped 
Hall, which had belonged to a guild of skinners half a 
century earlier, but which had long been private property, and 
had been bequeathed to the King by a Kentish knight, Ralf 
Cobham. Of course, in commenting on this purchase, the usual 
authorities write as if Coped Hall had always rightly belonged to 
the Skinners, and as if its alienation was an unaccountable acci- 
dent. The modern Weavers’ Company, if any, has a right to talk 
in this way, because it can plead, what no one can contradict, that 
an aucient guild of weavers was tyrannically suppressed, and 
that when a company of weavers was formed, the charters granted 
to the guild were referred to in the charters granted to the 
company. This, however, to the modern historical critic, is not 
suflicient proof of continuity. A few other unsatisfactory cases 
might, in all probability, be found; but the history of the Grocers’ 
Company, which is thoroughly known, must be taken us typical. 
Here we have a number of men belonging, no doubt, to various 
guilds, associating together for the purpose of regulating their 
trade, forming themselves into a company, and obtaining leave, first 
from the civic government and atterwards by charter from the 
King, to impose their rules upon traders in the City. The records 
are full of similar rules in other trades, and eventually companies 
were formed to regulate every possibleemployment, and the modern 
' franchise was fixed by the enactment that to be free of the City a 
| man must belong to a company. The grocers existed side by side 
_with guilds of which many of them were members, but it does 
not follow that the grocers’ guilds became the Grocers’ Com any. 
| There seem, in sho:t, to have been three merchant guilds in 
London—that, namely, which has become the Corporation, that 
which belonged to the Hanseatic cities, and, possibly, that of the 
weavers. Now there is but one, in the strict sense of the word— 
namely, the guild which assembles at the Guildhall. 

The antiquity of the Guildhall as a place of meeting for the 
Guild Merchant of London must be very great. It cannot be later 
than the reign of Edward I. that the old hall in Aldermanbury 
was abandoned. The newer hall was close by, but faced a different 
_ way and into adifferent street. We have no record of the transfer, 
which points to its having been made before the books of the 
Corporation began to be regularly kept, which was about 1290. 
In the time of Whittington the hall was almost a ruin, and one of 
that great fimancier’s benefits to the City consisted in gifts and 
| bequests to the Guildhall, where, by the way, he founded a library 
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of manuscripts, which was dispersed in the reign of Edward VI. 
The violent scenes of the time of Henry III. must have taken 
place in the older hall, when the election of the mayor was a 
constant cause of quarrel between the aldermen and the common 
people of the City. But the newer hall witnessed scenes quite as 
noisy in the course of its long history—scenes which it would 
do some of the modern school of Radical reformers good to 
think of, when the commons shouted down the aristocrats and 
ot their own way in the election by sheer force of clamour. 
r. Stubbs has recorded his opinion that it is improbable 
London had a recognized mayor before 1191. In 1194 he is first 
mentioned in a contemporary document. ‘The chronicle called the 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus, which is still in the possession of the 
Corporation, makes 1189 the first. year of Henry Fitz Eylwin’s 
mayoralty, while the last newly published Chronicle of London 
assigns 1209 as the date. If there was a guild in existence before 
this period, its head must have been the sheriff or portreeve. The 
causes which led to the change of title may have acted when 
Longchamps was deposed from his government or regency during 
the absence of Richard I. on his Crusade; or even so far back as 
the time of Richard's father, when the farm of Middlesex and the 
Roger of two sheriffs were vested in the citizens. There is 
a curious complication which relates to the existence of the 
Portsoke; and the historian who likes to form theories will find 
all kinds of openings in the early history of the mayoralty, as may 
likewise, without much research, the historical critic of the de- 
structive kind, who will perhaps meet with more fictitious literature 
on this than on any other subject of the sort in existence. The 
mayoralty was no sinecure when it was first instituted. The 
mayor was the City chamberlain. He held a hustings every week. 
He was the City coroner, and held inquests in all parts of the 
City. He was the escheator and valued for deodand. In short, 
even before he became a magistrate, his judicial duties were more 
than enough for one man, From the time when he was associated 
with the judges in commissions of Oyer and Terminer, by 
Edward IIIL., his title of “ Lord” seems to have commenced, 
but it does not occur in official documents before the reign of 
Henry VII. As early as the reign of Richard II. he ranked as an 
earl; but in the City he takes precedence of every subject, not 
excepting even the Prince of Wales. ‘This was his place at the 
opening of the new Exchange in 1844. At the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington he was preceded by Prince Albert as repre-. 
senting the Queen, but he preceded the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
At the funeral mass performed at Westminster after the death of 
Henry VII. the Mayor made his offering immediately after the 
Lord Chamberlain; this, of course, was out of the City. But on 
the occasion of Lord Nelson’s funeral, so ignorant were the heralds 
of the historical position of the Lord Mayor that they would have 
laced him after barons’ eldest sons. Sir James Shaw, who then 
eld the office, flatly refused to appear at the ceremony if he was 
not given precedence of every one present, unless the King himself 
should attend; and this demand was complied with. When, a 
few years later, he was created a baronet, the heralds made one of 
his supporters, which represented Fortitude, to carry a roll in- 
scribed “* The King’s Warrant of Precedence.” In an old book on 
City ceremonials the installation of a new Lord Mayor is thus 
described :—“ Then M. Towne clearke giveth him his oath, and 
when he hath taken his oath, the old Lord ariseth and 
iveth the new Lord his place, the olde Lord taking the new 
rdes place; and then ir Chamberlaine delivereth first to 
him the scepter, next the keyes of the common Seale, lastly 
the seale of the oflice of the Maioraltie.” The sceptre here 
mentioned is of great interest, as beiug probably the oldest of 
the City possessions, and much older than any of the Crown 
regalia in the Tower of London. As it now appears it is of the 
fifteenth century, but much older work is on it, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it has been handed down from some of the 
very first mayors. At a coronation itis carried by the Lord Mayor, 
who, indeed, on that occasion has literally his hands full, for he 
officiates as butler, and the King hands him a gold and enamelled 
cup and cover, with a ewer to match, When Edward III. was 
crowned, during the lifetime of his wretched father, special efforts 
seem to have been made by the Queen and Mortimer to give the 
ceremony all the stateliness and solemnity possible, in spite of the 
extreme poverty of the exchequer atthe time. The Mayor attended 
and performed the office of butler, with three hundred and sixty 
citizens to follow him, all clad in one livery, and each of them 
carrying a silver cup. The fee appended to the butlership was 
then handed to him. This was in 1327, and some ten years later 
tlie alderman, Richard de Bettoyne, who had been mayor on the 
occasion, was astonished to receive a bill for the value of the cup 
and ewer. He naturally objected to pay, when an estreat came 
from the Exchequer, addressed to the sheriffs, ordering them to 
levy the sum of eighty-nine pounds, twelve shillings, and sixpence, 
oft the goods and chattels of the unfortunate Richard. He there- 
fore petitioned the King in Council, and it may be presumed he 
had a remission, but no record of it has come down to us, He 
also offered, with authority from the Corporation no doubt, to pay 
the money if the service should be remitted ; an offer apparently 
not accepted, as we find the mayors performing the office of butler 
at coronation feasts when they have Sees held ever since, 


ROTTEN ROW AT THE ODEON. 


ES pee some weeks past there has been a cloud hanging over the 
ordinarily festive Latin quarter, the mists of doubt and dis- 
sension having closed round the frequenters of the cafés and 
brasseries of the Rive Gauche. On every side perplexed faces were. 
to be met with, and from all mouths strange sounds came forth— 
every student vying with his fellow to obtain mastery over the 
of the cabalistic syllables of Rotten Row.” There. 

ave been many stormy discussions as to what the meaning of 
these mysterious words might be, some affirming that Rotten Row 
was a celebrated Highland chief, others that it was a barbarous. 
ceremony somewhat akin to the “hari-kari” of the Japanese, 
while here and there an adventurous Englishman would lift up his 
voice in attempted explanation, only to be promptly put down by 
some superior being “ qui avait lu Sir Walter Scott.” Finally the: 
newspapers came to the rescue, assuring their readers that Rotten 
Row was to be translated “ route pourrie,” and that it was situated, 
“dans le Hyde-park.” The plot of Rotten Row is of the 
slenderest ; and, but for the accurate impression of English 
life which the piece conveys, it would scarcely be able to 
draw full houses, The first and second acts take place in 
the Saturday Review office, which is represented as a large 
room, somewhat the worse for wear, in a Parisian house. At the 
back, two large folding-doors thrown open disclose one of those 
huge wood and wire cages wherein the French employé is wont to. 
sit, like Pope and Pagan in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and glower at. 
the public. The first act opens with a most instructive conversa- 
tion between Walter Grant, the hero of the piece, and his friend 
Simé Wilson. From them we learn that Walter Grant is pub- 
lishing « most remarkable novel in the Saturday Review—besides. 
contributing brilliant poems to its pages from time to time—but 
that the regularity of his work is sadly interfered with by the 
violence of his passion for the beautiful Diana Simpson, whom he 
worships every day from afar in Rotten Row. It is for her sake 
that he has refused a magnificent appointment “ dans la Compagnie 
des Indes,” to the disgust of his uncle, Lord Tower, who is. 
greatly put out at the thought of his nephew condescending to 
write for the Saturday. Lord Tower is determined, however, to. 
give him one more chance, and comes to the office of the Saturday 
Review clad in a wondrously tight frock-coat, that shines with 
an unnatural splendour, and gives his nephew a severe lecture 
on the error ot his ways. It is needless to say that his re- 
monstrances prove unavailing. Walter Grant is not to be 
shaken in his resolve, and the indignant, but cold and haughty, 
lord stalks away. 


Life in the Saturday Review office appears to be far from 
monotonous. Visitors are continually dropping in for a chat, 
and a certain “ Miss Ellen,” a favourite cousin of Simé Wilson's,’ 
seems to spend a good deal of time there, coming and going 
as the spirit moves her. Of the Editor we see nothing, but 
we learn something of him nevertheless, for when a servant. 
in a red waistcoat announces that “le rédacteur en chef 
prie monsieur Walter Grant de vouloir bien passer dans son 
cabinet,” Simé Wilson takes it for granted that his friend is. 
going to be ill used by that dread potentate, who is spoken of asa 

erfect miracle of insolent brutality, who is only civil when 

e means to be unusually disagreeable. Contrary to expectation,. 
it turns out, on Walter Grant’s return, that the Editor has been 
civil enough, offering to retire in Grant’s favour “ moyennant 
trois mille livres sterling.” This bargain Walter Grant is obliged 
to refuse, not having three thousand pounds in the world. He 
is, indeed, very melancholy concerning his poverty; had he 
money he might get him a horse, and so be nearer to the fair 
Diana Simpson in Rotten Row, whereas he is at present. 
forced to content himself with glaring at her from the foot- 
path. But Providence comes suddenly and unexpectedly to his 
aid in the person of Mauritius Turney, head of the celebrated firm 
of Mauritius Turney and Co, of Bradford. Mr, Mauritius Turney 
is a young man of unspeakable wealth and unutterable vulgarity. 
He wears a hairy white hat, and has a huge bouquet in his 
button-hole ; his entrance is hailed by the audience with a re- 
spectful murmur of, “ Ah! bon! voila un vrai Anglais.” This is 
easily to be accounted for. The spectators had come to see 
English life, and hitherto they had seen nothing beyond things 
that may be daily witnessed in Paris. The room before them 
was a French room, Walter Grant and Simé Wilson were 
dressed like French banker's clerks, and Lord Tower was like any 
other “milord anglais” on the French stage. But Mauritius 
Turney, with his insolence and his strange name, and stranger 
coat, was evidently the real thing and quite worth the money. It 
would be impossible to describe the fury of applause that 
burst forth when Mauritius Turney spoke to’ Walter Grant 
without taking off his hat, and Grant crossed the stage 
to put his hat on before he deigned to answer him; nor 
did the audience pause to wonder when Turney excused 
himself by saying that it was “l’habitude anglaise.” These 
things having been done, Mr. Mauritius Turney proceeds to 
explain the object of his visit. The young lady to whom he 1s 
engaged to be married is of a highly poetical disposition, and has 
begged him to write a volume of poetry. Having heard her praise 
Mr. Walter Grant’s poems, he has been happily inspired to call at 
the office of the Saturday Review, and request Grant to furnish 
the required verses which of course are to be signed Mauritius 
Turney. Walter Grant curbs his natural desire to kick Mauritius 
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t of doors on refleeting that, if he accepts this proposition, he 
will be able to buy ~sy, ecs of his dreams, and ride proudly in 
Rotten Row. He accordingly begins by asking Mr. Turney if he 
is not rich, to which Turney replies, in a sufficiently happy 
sentence, “Je suis trés riche; par conséquent je marchande beau- 
coup.” Whereupon Grant asks for the modest sum of four hundred 
pounds as the price of the verses he is to furnish. To this demand 
the avaricious Mauritius demurs, but he is met by the pitiless 
reply that “last year’s crop of poetic sentiment was a bad one, and 
prices have gone up.” Nor is this all; the unfortunate man is 
made to consent to another hundred pounds on the print- 
ing and binding of the volume, after which he lays down as a 
final condition that, — Grant ever meet him in society, he is 

t to a to know him. 
mall tins is strange enough, but it is nothing to what 
follows later on in the piece. In the second act Diana Simpson 
and her father, accompanied by “Miss Ellen,” who, it seems, 
js Diana’s “amie d'enfance,” t into the office in riding 
costume, much against Mr. Simpson’s will. In fact, he makes 
a feeble protest, affirming, with a considerable show of reason, 
that the proceeding is “inconcevablement irrégulier.” So they 
give him the Times to keep him quiet, and begin to look 
about them. Simé appears soon, followed by Grant, and Diana 
Simpson asks him to write a favourable notice of an unpublished 
book by one of her friends. The book is a little volume called 
Rotten Row, and of course turns out to be the work furnished by 
Grant himself to Mauritius Turney. It is a faithful description of 
his own performances in the “route pourrie,” and has, moreover, 
had the result of touching Diana’s heart. So warm does she 
become in her description of some of the passages in it that her 
father is constrained to thump the floor with his cane and say 
“Shocking!” to the manifest delight of the audience. At 
this juncture Mauritius rushes in, cheque-book in hand, saying, 
“Nous disions done cing cents livres sterling”; but he is sud- 
denly cut short on seeing Diana in the office. Now it is 
that the heroic nature of Walter Grant is put to the test. Diana 
Simpson has a sudden inkling of the truth on seeing Mauritius and 
his cheque-book ; she also sees for the first time that the book 
was printed at the “imprimerie de la Saturday Review,” which 
adds not a little to her suspicions. Mauritius stutters, and is 
manifestly confused, but Grant comes nobly to his rescue, and 
saves the situation. Then they all take their leave, Mr. Simpson, 
who is a perfect embodiment of the “ orgueil britannique,” refusing 
to lower himself by shaking hands with a mere “ homme de lettres ” 
such as Walter Grant. AJl his dreams and projects having been 
destroyed by his discovery of Diana’s engagement to Mauritius, 
Grant begins a furious tirade, raging like one distraught, but 
taking care not the less to deliver himself in neat epigrams, such as 
“Largent ne fait pas le bonheur; il l’achéte tout fait,’ and declares 

finally that he will accept his uncle’s offer, and join the ‘‘ Com- 

ie des Indes,” that he will “exploiter les Hindous,” and 
“ empoisonner les Chinois ”—phrases that bring down the house, so 
that he rushes off the stage followed by a tempest of applause. 
Luckily for him he has friends at court. Simé explains the real 
‘state of the case to the inevitable “ Miss Ellen,” who, as we know, 
is the fair Diana’s “ amie d’enfance.” So the third act comes to 
instruct the Parisian folk still further concerning “la vie intime 
chez les Anglais.” A mysterious afternoon party is given by Mr. 
Simpson, whereat he himself appears in evening dress, as becomes 
proud and ceremonious Briton who wishes to do homage to his 
guests. The ladies, too, are dressed as for a dinner party, although 
the men who are invited appear in frock-coats. In the beginning 
of this act Mauritius has atea time of it, Diana plying him with 
all sorts of inconvenient questions about “ Rotten Row”; but at 
the critical moment he is saved by a timely interruption. 
Simé Wilson and Walter Grant presently appear, to the 
unspeakable disgust of Mauritius, who proceeds to quarrel with 
Grant, alleging that his presence in the house is a breach of their 
contract. This is indignantly denied by Grant, who adds that 
since their mutual introduction he has treated Mauritius with 
“perfect disdain.” Mauritius replies that he does not choose to 
meet his ‘fournisseurs” in the houses where he visits, and 
Grant is about to strike him, but stays his hand on seeing 
that Diana and Ellen are in the room. 

Stormy explanations follow, which end in Diana declaring to 
her father that she will marry Walter Grant, whereupon Mr. 
Simpson becomes desperate, and refuses to be comforted ; answering 
Simé Wilson when he represents that he himself is a journalist, 
but yet manages to be respectable and make money, by saying, 
“ Vous, c’est autre chose; vous n’avez pas de talent; ce n'est pas 
dangereux.” But all comes right in the end. Lord Tower 
Appears in the nick of time and urges his nephew’s suit, representing 

t Walter Grant is his immediate successor, whereby he wins 
Mr. Simpson’s heart’ on the spot. Mr. Mauritius Turney is dis- 
missed amidst general contempt, and the curtain comes down. The 
audience retire, congratulating each other on having at last been 
enabled to form a correct idea of English habits and ways of thought, 
and everybody appears to be quite satisfied, despite the ominous 
_— of the press on the first night. It will be obvious 
10m our account that a more ridiculous representation of English 
life than Rotten Row has never been seen, and we must add that 
we have hardly ever seen any play so badly mounted. The scenery 


og well have served for occasional theatricals in the Ark, and 


not well be worse; praise be be- 
red upon the acting, which displays nothing beyond tolerable 
mediocrity, M. Porel has a very ungrateful part in Walter Grant; 


but, such as it is, he does not make the most of it, The dial 

of Rotten Row is decidedly clever, but a desire to be smart and. 
epigrammatic is everywhere too apparent. It is, however, a very. 
amusing play, especially to an Englishman, and, after all, it is not; 
more unlike what might happen in England than the: average de-, 
scriptions of French manners in English novels are dissimilar from. 
what might take place in France, 


THE WISDOM OF COCKS. 


be ep > is no poetry about the hen. She does not appeal to. 
the finer feelings in any way. No housewife would pay any) 
attention to a moral lesson to be derived froma hen, She has no: 
morality ; her diligence and intellect are equally inconspicuous ; 
the one is not called for, the other is irremediably wanting. 
Milton damns her informally. The poets generally look upon her: 
with but contemptuous recognition of her existence. The sight 
of her comfortable form and homely presence inspires the boy with 
irresistible longings to throw stones at her and chase her clacking 
round the farmyard. His mother, indeed, cuffs his ears for this 
contraband method of developing his physical powers and accuracy’ 
of aim; but the hen is too foolish to watch the retribution even 
from the door of the hen-house, and is as undignified and noisily 
alarmed on every subsequent occasion, The goodwife herself does 
not scruple to take advantage of the hen’s lack of ratiocinative 
power, and induces her to lay scores and hundreds of eggs, instead 
of the paltry dozen or so nature intended her to produce. The 
hen never suspects that she is being made a convenience of, and 
goes on year after year endeavouring to make up a nest, taking 
no lesson from the happier experience of more favoured birds, or 
even of the occasion when she herself was allowed to bring up a 
brood and grow proud and self-sutlicient among her companions. 
Who ever heard of a hen that fed abstemiously that she might 
remain slim and not be eaten? She:comes rushing along with 
unseemly haste whenever any one-ealls “ ‘Tucky tuck-tuck-tuck 
tucky ”—itself an absurd and demeaning formula, suitable only for 
a hen—gluttony in every feather and lack of grace in every move= 
ment. She never distinguishes between the cry of the boy who 
summons her for his private ends and of the mistress who is 
perhaps going to select one of the flock for dinner. Up she comes 
and takes no warning, and shows no concern when her sister is 
snatched away from her side, has her neck drawn, and is actually 
plucked in her presence. Perhaps she even carries off some of the 
feathers to decorate that make-believe nest of hers. In countries 
which are nearer to the region of her birth the domestic fowl 
enjoys, however, a more tolerable existence. In Buddhist lands 
she is not kept for food. It is only when the white man’s servant 
“ mistakes her for a wild bird” that she goes to the pot, and her 
owner is consoled for the loss by sundry pieces of silver. Even in 
these places, however, hens serve only as a means of obtaining 
more cocks, and of furnishing material for the diviners to seek 
auguries and make sacrifices to the aérial spirits. The hen still 
appears as little more than a convenience—a manifestation neces- 
sary for the acquisition of more desirable things, but still in her- 
self commonplace and of light value. 

The cock is an important bird. He is historical. A cock as- 
sured Themistocles of his victory over Xerxes. Aristophanes tells 
us that he reigned supreme over Persia before the time of Darius 
and Megabazus. Numa Pompilius was inspired by a cock, and 
Romulus was influenced by the same bird in his decision as to the 
site of Rome. He was sacred to Mars, Apollo, Mercury, and 
ARsculapius. Mahomet found a cock in the first heaven, so huge a 
bird that his crest touched the second heaven. The Moslem 
doctors say that Allah lends a willing ear to him who reads the 
Koran, to him who prays for pardon, and to the cock, whose chant 
is divine melody. When this cock ceases to crow the day of 
judgment will be at hand. The cock on church spires is to re- 
mind men not to deny their Lord as Peter did. Peter le Neve 
says that the cock was the warlike ensign of the Goths, as it is to 
the present day of the Malays, and that therefore it was put up in 
Gothic churches for ornament. The crowing of the cock has 
always exercised an indefinable influence on mankind; it covered 
the shuffling Peter with shame; it has furnished innumerable 
poets with stocks of phrases; it has even become a means for 
the expression of Parliamentary opinion, In some places, it is 
true, the cock is regarded with not altogether unmalevolent senti- 
ments. An African tribe complains bitterly that it was all through 
the cock that they remained black, and different from the rest of 
mankind. The great creating Spirit, it is said, set himself duri 
the day-time to model the human race. By sundown he 
fashioned about fifty different figures out of clay, but they were all 
more or less brown, and some of them were quite black. He set 
them up in a row and inspected them before it got quite 
dark, and then it appeared that they would look better if 
they were white. So he mixed a great rs of whitewash, and set 
about daubing them by the light of the moon. But it was 
troublesome work, and he did not get on very fast. At last, when 
he had still a score or more to whiten, day dawned, and the cock 
crew, and he came to the conclusion that the rest must remain as 
they were. And so it has come to pass that some of the races of 
mankind are red and brown, while the poor negro has remained 


quite black—and all through a troublesome cock, who would crow 
when he was not wanted. The Orang Subimba have little greater 
aversion 


regard for domestic fowls, though they carry their 
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further, and will have nothing to do with them, whereas the 
African at least consoles himself for his wrongs by eating his 
enemy. The Malayan tribe in question were wrecked on a voyage 
to the island of Celebes, and, as they were not able to get them- 
selves new boats, had to remain in Bantam. They stayed for 
some time on the sea-coast, and lived by fishing; but the cocks 
they had with them acted as vile betrayers, and constantly brought 
down xttacks from pirate praus and robbers, who discovered the 
villages, however carefully concealed, by the persistent crowing of 
the cocks. Accordingly, the Subimba abandoned their ravaged 
settlements, and moved up into the interior, where, before estab- 
lishing new communities, they took a solemn oath that they would 
never again keep fowls or till the ground. The noisy village 
cocks attracted the enemy, and the tilling of the ground attracted 
the wild birds from the jungle, who, besides committing great 
ravages themselves, did not scruple to crow as loudly as if they 
belonged to the place. Therefore the Orang Subimba rejected 
their national bird, and when they wanted to see a main of cocks 
went to the villages of their more fortunate neighbours, who were 
strong enough to protect themselves against robber bands. 

Both these tales, if they are not altogether creditable to the 
cock, at any rate recognize in him an importance which is denied 
to the bird by prosaic Westerns, But elsewhere the rousing bird 
of dawn is in much greater estimation. The Burmese credit him 
with a knowledge of astronomical lora which is wanting in man- 
kind of these latter days. In the last world-cyele before the 
Buddha had come upon earth to “ preach the Law and give the 
millions peace,” cabalistic learning had attained very great import- 
ance, and was most elaborately worked out and written down in a 
series of books. When, however, the hermit Prince had attained 
the supreme wisdom, and was travelling about expounding his 
doctrines, there was nothing he so much denounced as the taking 
of life and the exercising of uncanny arts. Accordingly he so 
worked upon the feelings of the people, that one day in Baranathee 
he prevailed on them to destroy all their deadly weapons and the 
forbidden books of the black art. All the spears and swords and 
javelins and bows and arrows; all the fishing-nets, harpoons and 
tish-houks, gins and snares, and traps of all kinds were gathered 
together, and piled in a great heap, and on the top were placed the 
books of the Baydin containing the harmful spells and incanta- 
tions, and other sinful mysteries. Then fire was set to the pile, 
and it was burnt away. Dewadat the graceless, plotting cousin 
and brother-in-law of the Buddha, managed to steal away one 
volume of the cabalistic books, and it is from this tome that the 
knowledge of divination and necromancy still existent among 
mankind is derived. But when the great heap was entirely con- 
sumed and the smouldering embers had died out, there came a 
flock of fowls, who pecked away at the ashes and assimilated so 
much of the lost books that the knowledge of the Mantras per- 
vaded their whole system. The most obvious manifestation of 
this power is in their constant knowledge of the exact time of 
day. The cocks descended from these fowls, who have since 
always remained in Buddhist countries, unite together in crowing 
at four periods of the day—at day-dawn, at midday, at sundown, 
and again at midnight. Their persistent crowing at midnight is 
the clearest proof of their faculty, for it cannot be supposed that 
the cocks have any prrticular enjoyment in exerting themselves at 
that untimely hour, any more than the performance is agreeable 
to the majority of their human auditory. It is, therefore, mani- 
festly a proof of their innate astrological lore. The cocks find 
tespect for this in Burma. In Europe, it is to be feared, the prac- 
tice would not be endured. The stern justice of the middle 
ages would have treated such proceedings with very great severity. 
The cock and his magic powers would have been felled with the 
rod of witchcraft. According to the Chronicle of Basel, a cock 
was actually burnt in August of the year 1474, on the Kiihlenberg, 
for evil practices—to wit, that he had been so far worked upon by 
the demons of the under-world as to commit the indiscretion of lay- 
ing an egg. Such a performance was undoubtedly undignified on 
ot nag of the cock ; but there is not much to be said for the men 
either. 

But the estimation in which the cock is held by the Burmese is 
as nothing to the regard that the Karenns have for him. The 
Karenns are another colony of the tribes that migrated southwards 
from the great Tartar plains; and, having been gradually dispos- 
sessed of the fat lowlands by the more energetic Burmans, now 
live mostly in the hilly country to the east of Burma. Their 
veneration for the bird is the more singular, since, according to 
their own traditions, they have but little cause for it. In ancient 
times, so their myths relate, God gave to the Burmese a book of 
palm-leaves, to the Chinese a paper manuscript, and to them a 
sheet of skin, each severally containing the divine laws and a 
system of writing. The Burmese and Chinese carefully preserved 
their books, and studied them diligently. The Karenns, on the 
other hand, were careless of their skin, and a pig got hold of it 
and tore it in pieces. ‘These the cocks of the settlement got hold 
of and ate up. Thus it has come to pass that the Karenns have 
never had a national literature, and have always been subject to 
the more learned Burmese and Chizese. But they wisely con- 
sidered that it was little use revenging themselves on the greed 
fowls. On the contrary, it was more than likely that those birds 
were wiser than themselves, For, since the original laws had 


been deposited in their bodies, it was beyond a doubt probable 
that, with the assimilation of the fragments of hide, there had 
remuined with them a knowledge of the precepts taught by the 
first code. The best thing the Karenns could do was therefore to 


appeal to the cocks for guidance in their affairs. The method in 
which this appeal is made supplies to a vengeful nature solace for 
the wrong originally committed by the poultry. A great part of 
the Karenn religion consists of spatulancy—an endeavour to find 
out from the markings on fowl’s bones how the inquirer should be 
guided in his undertakings. The usual plan is to agree before- 
hand that there shall be such and such similarities in the marking 
of the bones, most commonly the thigh-bones. - ‘I'he indentations 
where the tendons join on shall be identical or different ; they 
shall be stretched out or contracted ; deep or shallow ; there shail 
be faint lines on them, or these shall be altogether wanting. The 
correspondence of these stipulated particulars with the appearance 
of the bone on inspection determines the character of the conclu- 
sion to be derived from the augury. The rite is always a very 
solemn matter and is preceded by prayers and incantations. The 
number of nice distinctions in the form and markings of the bones 
is very puzzling, and the whole question is a special science, not 
to be trifled with by ordinary laymen. How the science may be 
degraded may be seen in the custom still prevalent at English 
dinner-tables in the country, where the young people break the 
merrythought of a fowl between them with the object of finding 
out who is to be married first. It is much to be feared that there. 
is more laughing than praying over this rite. Besides, the hen’s. 
merrythought is considered to be as good a test as the cock’s, 
which is a loose way of treating the matter deserving of entire 
disapprobation. 

But the Karenns are very much in earnest about the matter. Prac- 
tically nothing is done among them without previous reference to. 
the haruspices. A Karenn will not go to the next village or 
marry a wife, swallow medicine or name his child, sow out his 
crops or send a message, without being assured by inspection 
of a cock’s thigh-bones that misfortune is not likely to come upon 
him. In the absence of conclusive evidence the village authori- 
ties decide by scrutiny of thigh-bones whether an accused person. 
is innocent or guilty, and subsequently revealed facts have no 
power to overthrow the decision obtained from the diviner, The 
girl will seek evidence that her plighted lover will not draw back 
from his vows; the warlike chief will consult about the probable 
issue of a foray or a hostile expedition; the peaceful farmer will 
appeal to the auguries for a good time to commence his ploughing, 
or to start on his marketing expedition ; all of them trust im- 
plicitly in the oraens to be derived from Thiekeu’s fowl, Mokhie’s 
fowl, the bird of Indra. This recognition of the wisdom and 
knowledge of the cock is no doubt embarrassing in its conse- 
quences. It is a question whether it compensates for the loss of 
life. But it is certainly better to die in order to guide a man’s 
actions than to satisfy his appetite. 


THE LYRIC STAGE. 


T is not very long since we had occasion to say something of 

the change which has by degrees been coming over the lyric 
stage of London, and of which the most striking example was 
found in the opera season of the present year, when what used to 
be understood by “ the opera” seemed swamped by German operas 
and German companies. The Times has lately opened an interesting 
article on the same subject with the just, if platitudinous, remark 
that “one need not be a daudator temporis acti to acknowledge 
that Italian opera no longer occupies the position in the musical 
life of this and other countries which it did fifty or even twenty 
years ago.” Even twenty years is perhaps a needlessly extended 
limit. Any one who has frequented the opera-houses during the 
last ten years cannot well have failed to note a gradual and sure 
decadence, both in the quality of the audience and in the quality 
of the performances offered to the audience—points with which 
the Zimes’ article is not concerned, but which perhaps have some- 
thing to say to the questions which that article raises a3 to the 
future of Italian opera, It would be probably idle to inquire in 
which direction the decadence first showed itself, but there 
can be little doubt that performance and audience react upon 
each other. For shortcomings behind the curtain all kinds 
of excuses may be imagined. The prices demanded by singers 
of the highest reputation have increased fabulously within the 
last twenty years, and increase in this direction infallibly means 
culting down in some other way. It is necessary, or it is 
not unnaturally thought to be necessary, to keep the public 
supplied with stars, and for at least two obvious reasons it is not 
the simplest thing in the world to combine the attraction of a 
star with a thoroughly good all round performance. The plan of 
having a whole company of stars was tried in one memorable 
season, with the result of giving the greatest delight to lovers of 
operatic performance, but possibly with less delight to the im- 
presario who had the courage to try it. Anyhow, the experiment 
has not been repeated, nor does there seem to be much likelihood 
of its being repeated. Off seasons, again, have been tried upon 8 
system which was completely opposed to this. The anxiety to 
avoid the suspicion of thinking of nothing but stars led to the 
engagement of performers whom, for the most part, it would 
have been flattery to call lucifer matches; and this style of 
entertainment did not perhaps afford any poignant delight to 
anybody concerned or interested in it. The right mean has been, 
if not actually hit, at least very nearly approached by one 
company, whose achievements we have oiten had occasiod 
to praise; but then that company is not fitted to fil 
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such stages as those. of Covent Garden or Her Majesty's. 
Meanwhile the audiences which take the place of what 
used to be the opera audience have wn at once less 
distinguished and less musical. The places formerly filled, 
speaking generally, by people who, if they had not the ve 
finest musical appreciation, were at least cultivated and well 
behaved, have been occupied by persons who know as little of 
music as of manners; and, as an obvious consequence, “ the 
opera,” in its old signification, has become a thing of the past. — 
Other things have be ned to jostle Italian opera out of its 
e in the musical wor. ‘a The Wagnerians have risen in their 
strength; and, as has been said above, the Wagnerian influence 
availed last season to keep two German ones companies in the 
field against one so-called Italian company. Wesay so-called, because, 
as the Times points out, the proportion of Italian singers nowadays 
in an Italian company is ludicro\s:;.small. This, however, would 
be a matter of very little importance .f the Italian traditions and 
the Italian training were preserved ; if, to illustrate the theme by 
one minor point, certain Spanish and French singers of acknow- 
ledged merit and reputation would bestow on the pronunciation 
of Italian words one-half of the trouble that Mme. Nilsson or 
Mme. Trebelli have so bestowed; or if, to go at once to what is 
the root of the matter, it were not possible for singers of no 
merit and of no reputation to find an engagement on what 
was once the first lyric stage of Europe an easy thing to 
obtain. How many of our readers who are amateurs of opera 
are there who have not heard within the last two years 
grossly incompetent performances not only tolerated, but ac- 
tually applauded, whether with genuine applause or not, on a 
stage which should of right be open only to past masters in the 
art of dramatic singing? Singers to whom phrasing and inflec- 
tion are things unknown or neglected, or both, produce, by means 
of alternate shouting and whispering, such storms of applause as 
might have been justly called forth by Signor Mario’s finest efforts, 
and—what is more important as regards the future of opera—are 
too often treated as leniently by professed critics as by the ap- 
plauders in the audience. It is not easy to guess in what propor- 
tion this lenience is responsible for the increasing deficiency of true 
vocalization justly dwelt on in the Times’ article; but it is, on the 
other hand, difficult to avoid the conclusion that the tolerance 
extended by some true musicians to the gross faults of German 
singers in the way of vocalization is not a little due to the fact 
that there is, comparatively speaking, so little true vocalization to 
be heard nowadays on any English stage. In saying this one of 
course excepts the names of certain singers who still preserve the 
truest science of vocalization—names which will rise at once to 
the recollection of amateurs. But the fact that there are certain 
singers whose training is not of yesterday, and who do preserve 
this science, does not, unluckily, alter the other fact, that of new 
singers who have made their appearance of late years there are 
very few who deserve the reputation at which they aim, and 
which it may be thought that they too often succeed in gaining 
from the popular judgment, which has grown vitiated from 
various causes, not least amongst which perhaps is the want of 
- proper guidance. 
rom these and from other causes there is reason to fear that 
the question asked in the 7%mes' article, as well as other questions 
which it naturally suggests, is by no means ill-timed. On the 
one hand, we have a few people who really love Italian opera and 
the Italian method, a good many who frequent the Italian opera 
because they think it a fine thing to do, and a good many who 
have a rudimentary love for melody which is mischievous, 
use for want of education and experience it is too easily 
satisfied. On the other, we have a number of fanatics for 
German opera and the German method, who are nothing but 
fanatics, and a lesser number of true musicians who, seeing the in- 
herent shortcomings of old-fashioned Italian opera and also the 
— faults of new-fashioned “ Italian” singers, are ready, un- 
ectingly, to accept in place of a system which they regard as 
rotten another system which has not yet had a chance of 
Tipening, and of which the chances are too likely to be spoilt 
indiscriminate acceptance and laudation. It may be granted 
that the day for the “big guitar” system of orchestration 
is gone by—granted, that is, in so far as that no new depar- 
ture in it is desirable, but by no means ted to the extent of 
banishing Bellini from the lyric stage. It may be granted that 
there is enough reason for giving the Wagunerian theories a fair 
hearing in their every stage of development, and certainly no fairer 
— than they had this year could be desired. It may also be 
granted that the German singers do, on the whole, aim more con- 
sistently at combining dramatic with musical effect than do the 
rank and file of the “Italian” company. But there is one thin 
without which the utmost dramatic force and the deepest musi 
sentiment cannot avail to make an operatic performance what it 
should be, and that thing is vocalization. As in the case of the 
singers who sing in Italian, so in that of the German companies ; 
there are some few names which are marked off from the rest by the 
possession of the art of vocalization, and it is to the possessors of these 
names that the success of the German o isin the end to be 
ascribed. Without them no amount of theoriz ing, no amount of 
force and skill in the orchestra, no training of the chorus, could 
have made the performances given more than an interesting and 
—- not very pleasing experiment. The magic of a fine voice, 
ly trained and allied with dramatic feeling, is needed to 


inform the scene with life and delight, 


The Wagnerian theory, carried to its extreme, would regard 
the human voice as the least important and the most hardly 
used instrument in the orchestra. Yet, from the operatic per- 
haps rather than the purely musical point of view, precisely 
those passages of the Trilogy which dwell in the memory are 
those in which the human voice, admirably trained and managed, 
asserted its power and dominated the scene; and, so long 
as opera deals with the deeds and passions of individual 
human beings, so long will the mastery of the human voice 
at its highest pitch of cultivation be needed to work the 
composer's spell aright. So long also, it follows almost as a corol- 
lary, must the system of Porpora hold its proper place along with 
dramatic training. No doubt operatic singing is now in a stage of 
transition—a stage due, in great extent, to the reaction against the 
sacrifice of everything else to vocalization, which led people not 
many years ago to accept with enthusiasm performances dramati- 
cally worthless, or worse than worthless, because of the exquisite 
vocal skill of the performers. No doubt, also, the tendency of a 
certain school of musicians nowadays is to accept any short- 
comings in vocalization if only the true dramatic meaning 
of the situation seems to be felt uy the singer—who, as 
spectators of the Nibelungen Ring will remember, is some- 
times called upon to appreciate situations of the most 
remarkable kind. Yet, again, no doubt the golden mean lies 
between what is accepted by the fanatics of vocalization and the 
fanatics of “ musical Sonn! Such a mean has been found by 
some singers who are yet in the very prime of their powers, and 
such a mean should + sought by those singers who hope to 
follow them. That it is as a rule so sought, conscientiously and 
artistically, it would, we fear, be too much to assert. That it 
should be so sought, and that, as the Times’ article has it, Italy 
should reassert its historic position of the land of song, and that 
its opera should again become the school of art and the standard 
of pure taste by which the achievements of other nations are to be 
judged, is devoutly to be hoped. 


THE GROWING SCARCITY OF SAFE INVESTMENTS, 


Fyn es the Bank rate is 5 per cent., Consols are over 
par. Such a state of things is unheard of; yet a little con- 
sideration will show that it ought not to be surprising. All safe 
investments are likewise becoming dear. The ordinary stock of 
the London and North-Western Railway Company is about 175 ; 
and the New Three per Cents just issued by the United States 
Government are above par in New York, although the rate of 
discount there is 7 per cent. The truth is, that investments of 
the highest class are becoming scarcer and scarcer every day, while 
the amount of money available for investment is becoming larger. 
In other words, the demand is outstripping the supply, and conse- 
quently the prices of first-class securities are steadily rising. The 
movement is accentuated just now by the speculative spirit which 
animates the Stock Exchanges of the world; and also by the 
cheapness of money which has continued so long. But when full 
allowance is made for these accidents, it will be seen that the 
movement is likely to continue, though it may be temporarily 
checked bya rise in the value of money. Since the great Indemnity 
Loans were issued by France there has been no creation of securi- 
ties of the highest class in large amounts. The loans contracted 
by different Colonial Governments count for little or nothing, 
though they may be heavy looked at from the point of view of 
the colonists themselves. And the issues by foreign Governments, 
such as the Italian, have also been much less than the decrease 
that has been going on simultaneously in high-class securities. 
Lastly, our own railway system is nearly completed. No doubt 
the capital of our Railway Companies is steadily growing; but it 
is growing at a rate so slow, when compared with the accumula- 
tion of the wealth of the country, as to have little or no effect 
upon the stock markets. And there are no great new lines being 
constructed. On the other hand, the decrease in the amount of 
really safe securities is very large every year. For instance, the 
Sinking Fund is diminishing our own debt. The diminution, 
looked at from year to year, is small; but, when it is ed over 
a period of several years, itis seen to be considerable. And at the 
same time there is another diminution going on which is not so 
clearly observed. In 1885—that is, in three years’ time—Termin- 
able Annuities will come to an end amounting to about six millions 
sterling. These Terminable Annuities have extinguished a a 
amount of debt, and it is inferred from the Bill introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone last year that he will apply the whole of these six 
millions again to the reduction of debt. He has repeatedly 
declared that this country, in proportion to its wealth, is doing too 
little in the redemption of debt, and last year he introduced a 
Bill for the extinction, in twenty-five years, of sixty millions of 
Consols. He then proposed to take only one-third of the 
Terminable Annuities about to expire for the extinction of this 
amount; and consequently in three years’ time, when the whole 
six millions fall in, he will be able to makea still larger reduction. 
While, therefore, we have a steady diminution in the amount of 
the debt by means of the Sinking Fund and of the existi 
Terminable Annuities, we have in prospect at an early day a further 
immense reduction by means of fresh Terminable Annuities. 

The reduction in the debt of the United States is still greater. 
Since the close of the Civil War over 200 millions sterling have 
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been paid off by the United States Government, and the redem 
tion is going on now at a more rapid rate than ever before. If, 
indeed, last year’s rate were to be maintained, the whole debt of 
the United States would be extinguished in eight or ten years. 
Of course this will hardly be done, partly because most of the debt 
now remaining cannot be legally paid off for some years to come, 
and partly because it is scarcely conceivable that so enormous a 
surplus income should be ims up for the mere sake of wiping off a 
debt which is now hardly felt ; but, in any case, what has already 
been done has cleared off an amount of debt nearly equal to the 
t Indemnity Loans issued by France. A few years ago the 
ds of the United States Government were held largely in 
Europe. When it was found that complete political order was 
restored in the United States, and that the Federal Government was 
unctually fulfilling all its obligations towards its creditors, these 
nds were much sought after in Europe, because they then yielded 
a higher rate of interest than any similar bonds of a first-class 
Government, But now it is estimated, by persons in a position to 
form a fairly accurate judgment, that there are scarcely two or 
three millions sterling of United States Government bonds in the 
whole of Europe; indeed it is said by bankers that, whereas a 
few years ago these bonds were very frequently offered to them as 
security for loans, they now hardly ever see such documents. The 
redemption going on in the United States, therefore, has had the 
effect of withdrawing from Europe, more especially from England, 
Holland, and Germany, an immense mass of first-class securities, 
and the former holders have had to seek for some other investment 
for the principal repaid to them, The result, asa matter of course, 
has been to raise the prices of all other first-class securities, And 
this in its turn has raised the prices of second-class securities. Many 
persons who held first-class securities when they were comparatively 
cheap—-that is to say, when they yielded a higher interest on the 
money invested in them than they do now—have of late sold out 
these first-class securities, and bought second-class ones for the 
sake of the higher interest they yield, And the same thing has 
happened in the case of the former holders of the second-class 
securities. Thus the redemption of English and American debt 
has had the effect of raising the prices of all classes of securities. 
At the same time, it is to be borne in mind that there is a steady 
investment going on in Consols and other first-class securities by 
trustees and others. Every addition to the trust funds increases 
the demand for these first-class securities, and every year neces- 
sarily increases the trust funds. So, again, bankers always hold a 
considerable amount of Consols; as do likewise Insurance Com- 
panies and other large trading concerns, as well as the quiet in- 
vestors who care more for the safety of their investments than for 

the rate they yield. 

In the meantime, while the amount of first-class securities has 
been steadily decreasing, the wealth and oe of the world 
have been steadily increasing. In the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and to a less extent in the principal countries of 
Europe, wéalth has been growing during the past generation at an 
unprecedentedly rapid rate. It isestimated by high authorities that 
between 1865 and 1875 the growth of wealth in the United 
Kingdom was at the rate of 200 millions a year, and probably the 
rate in the United States was not much less. Even if we assume 
that the rate of growth since 1875 has slackened, there can be no 
doubt at all that the accumulation of wealth has continued at a very 
rapid rate, not only here at home, but in all the more advanced 
countriesofthe world. And some portion of this annually saved wealth 
must have been invested in Stock Exchange securities. The larger 

t, no doubt, went to extend business; to improve land; to build 
uses ; to construct public works, and so on; but some portion of 

it was invested in Stock Exchange securities. And the steady in- 
vestment of new wealth year after year has had a great effect 
upon the prices of securities. While, as we have seen above, there 
been a great diminution in the debts of the United States and 

of the United Kingdom, there has been in another way a diminu- 
tion in the securities held in the richer countries, owing to the 
accumulation of wealth in the poorer ones. For example, until 
lately the bonds representing the debt of Italy were held chiefly 
abroad, and more particularly in France. It is said, however, 
that the growth of wealth in Italy of late years has been such 
that the Italian people have been able to buy from foreigners a 
large portion of the Italian bonds held abroad. This has had 
the necessary effect of diminishing the supply of securities 
im England, France, and Holland, where the Italian bonds were 
chiefly held. And, in a less degree, the growth of wealth in 
other backward countries has been acting in the same way. 
Each country invests by preference in its own securities, and as 
the wealth of each country increases, the supply of foreign bonds 
in the more advanced countries diminishes. Thus the permanent 
tendency is towards a rise in the prices of safe Stock Exchange 
securities. This tendency must. naturally continue to gain force, 
though it may be checked every now and then, until, from some 
cause or other, there is a large creation of new first-class securities. 
A war, for example, involving several great European countries, 
would lead to large loans—that is, to the creation of new Stock 
Exchange securities of the first class—and would thus tend to 
lower prices; while the destruction of wealth by the war would 
lessen the growth of wealth, and would also have a tendency to 


lower prices. 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 


HE weather during the autumn racing at Newmarket is seldom 
of a very genial description, but nothing could have been 
leasanter than the opening day of the so-called First October 
eeting. The racing was good and interesting, and there were 
plenty of people present to enjoy it. The sport began with the 
All-Aged Trial Stakes, for which Valentino was the favourite. He 
was giving weight to everything in the race, and in the Abingdon 
Bottom he was leading; but half way up the hill Archer got up 
to him on Boswell, and, after a very pretty race, Boswell won 
by a neck. For the Boscawen Stakes for two-year-olds, 7 
to 1 was laid on Clairvaux, a remarkably fine chestnut colt b 
Hermit out of Devotion, and therefore an own brother to bo 
Thebais and St. Marguerite. He was only opposed by Specula, 
and he won by four lengths; but he ran in a very coltish manner, 
and Wood had some difficulty in keeping him straight as he was 
running in. The most interesting race of the day was the Great 
Foal Stakes, a race worth 2,397/.; but it was not the value 
of the stakes that rendered it specially attractive to the public, 
Dutch Oven, the winner of the St. Leger, was to be among 
the starters, and those who fancied that her victory in the St, 
Leger had been to some extent a fluke hoped to see her beaten, 
or at least hard pressed, as she was to give weight to every- 
thing in the race. Nellie, who had finished three lengths in 
front of her in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, was to be among her oppo- 
nents, and the weights were now to be 4 lbs. more in Nellie’s favour 
than they had been at York, Nellie is an uncertain performer ; but 
when in the humour she sometimes runs very brilliantly, and 
it was thought possible that, if in the vein, she might be capable 
of giving the winner of the St. Leger a beating. The only excuse 
for Dutch Oven’s unexpected victory in the St. Leger was that 
she had returned to her two-year-old form. It was argued, there- 
fore, that, if Nellie should also prove to have returned to her two- 
year-old form, she ought to be a match for Dutch Oven at a dif 
ference of 7lbs. Another source of interest in the Great Foal 
Stakes consisted in the starting of Shrewsbury, the first favourite 
for the Cesarewitch. It was not expected that he would win ; but, 
if he could make anything like a fight of it with the two fillies, 
when carrying Sst. 71bs. and only receiving 9 lbs. from Dutch 
Oven and 2 lbs. from Nellie, it was considered that he ought to 
have a very good chance in the Cesarewitch when carrying but 


.6st. 121bs. Seven horses started, and the pace during the early 


part of the race was very slow. Gerald made the running as far 
as the Abingdon Bottom, when Dutch Oven took the lead, fol- 
lowed by Nellie and Shrewsbury. As the winner of the St. Leger 
came up the hill, it was clear that she had the race completely at 
her mercy ; but Archer did not let her leave her pursuers more 
than a length behind before passing the winning-post. There was 
a good race between Nellie and Shrewsbury for second place, and 
they ran a dead heat; but Shrewsbury deserves full credit for this 
performance, as Nellie was evidently ridden out to the end. The 
result of the race made Shrewsbury a very strong favourite for the 
Cesarewitch for the rest of the week. 

Odds were laid on Macheath for the Hopeful Stakes, The 
colt was looking better than when he ran in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, and his backers were comforted by observing 
that the plaster had been removed from his foreleg. There 
were critics, however, who considered him weak-looking both 
on his fore and on his hind legs. ‘The second favourite was Lord 
Hastings’s Beau Brummel, a bay colt by George Frederick, who 
was receiving 3 lbs. from Macheath. He is a big colt, but 
he is rather too high on the leg to please all judges of horseflesh. 
He had won the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, a race worth 
1,187/., but he had since then been beaten by the Hetty colt 
at Stockbridge. The two favourites lay back as far as the 
Bushes, but by the time they were descending the hill, all their 
opponents were beaten and the race had become a match between 
the pair, There was a hard struggle between them, and the jockey- 
ship of both Wood and Archer was put to the test; but Archer 
had a little the best of it on Beau Brummel, who won by a neck. 
Thebais, the winner of last year's Oaks, was to run for the Triennial 
Produce Stakes ; but she had run so badly this season that she was. 
supposed to have lost her form. Lord Rosebery’s Cameliard was 
made the first favourite, and next to him Falkirk was most fancied, 
About two hundred yards from home Wood brought Thebais 
forward, and without any great effort won by a length and a half 
from Cameliard. 

Dutch Oven ran again on the Wednesday, in the Thirty-fourth 
Triennial Produce Stakes. Although four horses ran against her, 
as much as 10 to 1 was laid on her chance. Such odds are often’ 
dangerous; but in this instance they were fully justified, for, 
although Archer only allowed her to win by halfa length, she had 
the race in hand a hundred yards from home. Amalfi, whose 
running we noticed in our last article on racing matters, was 
second. The Great Eastern Handicap was scarcely so interesting 
as usual. -Hornpipe, a five-year-old, carrying 7 st. 8lbs., was the 
first favourite; aud Reputation, although icapped at 9 st, 
12 lbs,, was the second favourite. To the surprise of everybody, 
however, Aranza, against whom 20 to I had been laid, made the 
whole of the runving, and won in a common canter by six lengths. 
The winner is an American mare, by Bonnie Scotland, and this 
was the first race she had won in England, The weather had 
been fine during the day until the race just noticed, when rain 
began to fall in torrents. p 

There was no rain to spoil the enjoyment of the racing on the 
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Thursday, but the proceedings opened with a very unpleasant 
incident. Only The Golden Farmer and Comanche were saddled 
for the first race; but, soon after leaving the paddock, the latter 
began to buck-jump, and, after dashing at some railings, he stopped 
short, and then gave a terrific jump and kick, which had the 
result of bursting his yirths, and shooting his jockey, Webb, 
over his head and over the railings, with his saddle between 
his legs. The poor fellow came down on his shoulder, which 
he dislocated. When another jockey had been found for 
Comanche, 12 to I was laid on his opponent; but these odds 
appeared to be in considerable danger during the race, for after 
keeping close together over the greater part of the course, the 
pair approached the winning-post side by side, and Comanche 
was ale beaten, after a hard race, by aneck. A filly called Belle 
Henriette, by Rosicrucian out of Heather Bell, belonging to Mr. 
Lefevre, and ridden by Fordham, won the Double ‘Trial Plate. 
The Duke of Albany had been a strong favourite, but he was the 
last of the trio at the finish. There was a capital race for the 
Newmarket October Handicap between Mr. Chaplin’s Wandering 
Nun, Mr. Crawford’s Strelitzia, and Lord Rosebery’s Roysterer, 
who finished in the above order. Strelitzia seemed to be winning 
until she was within about twenty yards of the judge's chair, 
when little Martin managed to get up to her with Wandering 
Nun, who won the race by a short head. Roysterer was only 
a neck behind Strelitzia, and Edelweiss was close to Roysterer. 
Sutler, who was ridden by Archer, had been the first favourite ; 
but he was the last horse to pass the post. The Thirty-fifth 
Triennial Produce Stakes for two-year-olds was the most interest- 
ing race of the day. Highland Chief, who had beaten Britomartis 
and Bon Jour in the Exeter Stakes during the July Meeting by 
three lengths, was made the first favourite. Long odds were laid 
against Rookery, who seemed to have lost her early form; but 
Adriana, who had beaten her by six lengths, at even weights, at 
Ascot, started second favourite. Duchess of Cornwall, the winner 
of the Buckenham Stakes on the first day of the meeting, was also 
fancied by many people; but no one paid much attention to 
Narcissa, although she had beaten the famous Geheimniss in the 
Fern Hill Stakes. Rookery made the running, closely followed 
throughout the race by Adriana; and, as they reached the cords, 
Highland Chief joined the pair. Neither Adriana nor Highland 
Chief, however, could quite catch Rookery, who won, after 
a very pretty race, ls a ueck, Highland Chief being three- 
uarters of a length behind Adriana. The winner ran well all 
poms the race, and finished very gamely. She is a remark- 
ably well-furnished filly ; indeed some good judges consider her 
appearance to be that of a three-year-old, rather than a two-year- 
old The best-looking of the fifteen starters for the Nursery 


Stakes was Bon Jour, but he was overweighted at 9 st. and only 
ran fourth. Elzevir, the winner of the Molecomb Stakes at | 
Goodwood, was the first favourite, and Fordham brought him out | 
with a rush, about a hundred yards from the winning-post, and 
won bya length. The last race of the day was the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes for three-year-olds. Sachem, the third horse in 
the Derby, of whom great things have often been expected with 
but small results, was the favourite, and 9 to 4 wus laid on him. 
Gareth was the second favourite, and the only other horse among 
the half-dozen starters that was backed was Romeo. The last- 
named horse made the running as far as the dip, where he gave 
way to Sachem and Gareth, and, after a short struggle between 
the two favourites, Gareth won by three-quarters of a length. It 
will be remembered that Quicklime had given Gareth 12 lbs. and 
a beating by two lengths at Ascot. 

‘There was but a small attendance on Newmarket Heath on the 
Friday, and the weather was far from agreeable. Dutch Oven 
did not come out for the St. Leger, and, in her absence, Nellie was 
selected as favourite, Little Sister and Alban being her only 
opponents. Little Sister made the running for two miles, and it 
was only in the last hundred yards that Fordham came forward 
with Nellie. After that it was all over, and Nellie won in a canter 
by five lengths. The t event of the day was the Rous Memorial 
Stakes for two-year-olds. Machéath and Beau Brummel were to 
meet on equal terms, which seemed likely to enable the former to 
retrieve his defeat of Tuesday, when he was giving Beau Brummel 
3 lbs., and was beaten bya neck. This pair, however, had an 
epparently dangerous opponent in Sigmophone, a colt that had 
shown good form -both at Stockbridge and Goodwood, nor is it 
impossible that he might have won the race if he had been at his 
best; but, as it was, he was coughing, and he never took a pro- 
Minent part in the contest from the start to the finish. Another 
starter was Adriana, the filly that bad made such a good race with 
Rookery on the previous day. Her running with Rookery had 
been rather “in and out,” but she had been only third to Mac- 
heath at Stockbridge. The Prince, whose good looks have led 
people to —— great things from him, was also to run, but on his 
recent form he scarcely appeared to have any chance of winning. 

was every prospect of a good race, and the result almost 
exceeded the expectations; for Beau Brammel, followed closely by 
Adriana and Macheath, took the lead'in the dip, and a very hard- 
fought race followed’ between the trio. Macheath seemed to like 
the hill better than either of his opponents, and soon after he had 
un ‘the ascent: he gained a slight advantage over Beau Brummel. 
also got slightly the best of the last-named horse ; but all 

three came up to the winning-post in very close company, Macheath 
Winning by a neck, while Adriana was only a head in front of 
Beau Brummel. In calculating the two-year-old form of the 


this will be 


@ very important race to remember. The 


week's racing was brought to an end by a grand battle between 
the two-year-olds Ladislas and Lovely, which were ridden respec 
tively by Archer and Wood. Lovely waited as far as the Bushes 
Hill, when she ran up to the leaders. The two famous jockeys 
ey Vanduara, who had been leading, in the dip, and after racing 
ard over every inch of the remainder of the course, they ran a 
dead heat, making a brilliant ending to a good meeting. ; 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIR OF CHANCELLOR SETON.* 


T= subject of this Memoir was the child to whom his Ro 
godmother, Mary Stuart, presented the Priory of Pluscarden 
as “ane God-bairn gift,” and so richly dowered was he in after 
life with the gifts of nature and of fortune, that one might be 
tempted to think that a fairy as well as a Royal godmother had 
presided at his christening. The family of Seton was one oy the’ 
staunchest in its adherence to the Crown. One of the four Maries 
chosen as the child-companions of the Queen was a Seton, ard the 
head of the house, Lord Seton, never wavered in his support of 
his unfortunate sovereign. His son was as faithful and trusty a 
servant of Mary’s son and successor as the father had been of Mary. 
herself. In those troubled times for Scotland, when most of her 
leading men changed from side to side with a shameless shiftiness. 
that proved that the policy of self-interest was the only guide. 
of their political conscience, it is refreshing to find a life like that 
of Seton’s, in which the path of honesty proved the best policy, 
leading ta wealth and honour, and proving that an upright man 
could, even in those days, stand high in the good graces of his 
sovereign without forfeiting the respect of his fellow-subjects. No 
doubt it was in great part due to Seton’s pursuing the peaceable 
profession of the law that he managed to escape being involved in 
the fall of any of the rival factions which in turn ruled and tor- 
mented his unfortunate country. The family had hitherto been 
distinguished by the sword. Alexander, however, was not the 
first of his race who preferred the gown. His grandfather, the. 
sixth Lord Seton, had been one of the Lords of Session, as the. 
judges of the highest civil court in Scotland are termed. 
lis son married a Hamilton, with the openly avowed purpose 
of making up a diflerence he had with that powerful family. 
Alexander was the fourth son of this marriage, He was one. 
of the exceptional few among promising boys whose maturity 
comes up to the expectations excited by their forwardness in 
youth. His father, “ finding him of a great spirit,’ intended 
him for the Church, the surest road to distinction at that time. 
for any man of tolerable parts, especially in Scotland, where. 
hitherto all the chief offices of State had been held by churchmen. 
He was sent to Rome, and pursued his studies in the Jesuits’ 
College with such success that at sixteen he delivered a Latin 
oration on Ascension Day in the Pope’s Chapel, before Pope, 
cardinals, and prelates, to the admiration of every one present., 
The change of religion in Scotland, however, convinced young 
Seton that he must seek for advancement through some other 
channel; he therefore left the Church, and went first to France, 
and then to Scotland, to study law, and 
“made his public lesson of the law before King James the Sixth, the: 
senators of the Colledge of Justice, and advocats present, in the chapell . 
royall of Holyrood house, in his lawer goun and four-nooked cape, as 
lawers use to pass their tryalls in the universities abroad, to the great 
applause of the king and all present, after which he was received by the 
Colledge of Justice as ane lawer.” The precise date of his “call to the 
Bar” does not appear, but it was probably about 1577, when he was 
twenty-two years of age. j 

A few years later Seton went with his father on an embassy to’ 
the Court of France, and after his return he was admitted an 
“ Extraordinary Lord of Session,” as the supernumerary judges 
over and above the “ fifteen” to which the Court was limited were 
styled. Whena vacancy occurred by the death of Meldram, in’ 
1588, he was promoted to be an “Ordinary Lord or member 
of that College of Justice.” Five years later, on the death 
of the President, he was elected by his brother judges to 
the vacancy, and he thus became head of the Court. of Session 
at the age of thirty-eight, a distinction which he might with 
reason be proud of attaining so early. Few lay presidents 
had preceded Seton in this office; but there can be no doubt that 
at the first institution of the court it was anticipated and in- 
tended that the presidency should always be held by a dignified 
churchman. As it turned out, only the first four presidents, who 
were all either abbots or bishops, fulfilled this intention; and; 
after the innovation of appointing a layman had once been made, 
no ecclesiastic filled the place again. Still higher honours were 
in store for President Seton, who in 1604 was made Chancellor, in 
the room of the Duke of Montrose, the change being made, so it 
was said, in order that the King might have the benefit of Seton’s 
wisdom and knowledge of the law with respect to the Treaty of 
Union between the two kingdoms which he was anxious to 
see brought to pass. ‘This office Seton held till his death, in 1622. 
Meanwhile, his advancement in social rank had’ not been behind 
his official promotion. He changed his title as often as he did his 


* Memoir of Alexander Seton, President of the Court‘ of Session. By 
Geng 7 , Advocate, M.A. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & 
1882. od 
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office. He first appears as Prior of Pluscarden, and was then 
raised to the peerage with the rank of a baron, though whether 
with the title of Urquhart or Fyvie, both of which he bore, 
seems a disputed point; and he was finally raised to the earldom 
of Dunfermline. He also held a number of secon offices. 
He was for ten years Provost of Edinburgh, and for a short time 
held the same post in Elgin, and was also Keeper of the Palace 
of Holyrood and heritable bailie and constable of Dunfermline. 
His character is thus summed up in this Memoir :— 


An able lawyer, an impartial ju a sagacious statesman, a consistent 
patriot, an accomplished scholar, a discerning patron of literature, a munifi- 
cent builder, a skilful herald, and an ardent lover of archery and other 
manly sports, Lord Dunfermline may certainly be regarded as having been 
versatile and manysided, in no ordinary degree. His title to fame, how- 
ever, mainly rests upon his judicial and political reputation; and few 
Scottish worthies have so strikingly displayed the praiseworthy character- 
istics of prudence, moderation, and integrity. Up to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, he was unquestionably the greatest lawyer that had 
been privileged to preside in the Court of Session ; and in the successful 
discharge of the duties of the higher office of Chancellor, or “ keeper of the 
royal conscience,” which he filled for the long riod of eighteen years, he 
was probably not surpassed by any of the A se distinguished men who 
held the same important position. 


Allowing for the natural partiality of a biographer for his subject 
—a partiality which must be increased a hundredfold when the 
biographer bears the same name and belongs to the same family— 
there is undoubtedly a fair foundation of truth for the chief 
points of this eulogium. Though Seton always stood well with 
the King, and was expert in the courtier’s art of flattering him 
about his wisdom, his learning, the worth of his book, and so 
forth, he was no blind sycophant, was quite ready to oppose the 
Royal will if need were, and did so on two notable occasions. The 
first of these was the suit brought by one Bruce, a minister of the 
Kirk, against the Crown for the recovery of his stipend, of which, 
he urged, he had been unjustly deprived. A decision was given 
by the Court of Session in favour of Bruce; the King appealed to 
the Court in person, pleaded his own cause, and demanded that 
the judgment should be reversed; but Seton stuck to the judg- 
ment he had already given, and declined to alter it. The King 
had to submit, though with a bad grace, and a letter-writer of the 
time describes him as flinging out of court, muttering revenge 
and raging marvellously, Again, when James mooted the ex- 

iency of having an army in readiness to support his claim to 
the English Crown in the event of the sudden death of Elizabeth, 
and asked for supplies for that ~—- at a Convention of 
the Estates, Seton opposed it, and showed the folly of any 
attempt to seize on the English throne by force, and the supplies 
were not voted. But the greatest difficulty which Seton got into 
with the King was connected with the succession of his nephew 
to the earldom of Eglinton in right of his mother, the heiress of 
the last of the Montgomerie Earls, The King contended that 
without the Royal sanction no such transference of title was 
legal, and refused to acknowledge the new Earl. The controversy 
lasted for two years, and during that time the Chancellor had 
constant worry about what he pathetically calls the “ langsum 
and fashious besines of Eglintoun.” With this exception Seton was 
wonderfully free from domestic worries, his private being, like his 
public life, unusually prosperous and happy. No doubt he had the 
misfortune to lose two wives, but this was a loss which he found 
no difficulty in replacing. His third and last wife was only 
seventeen at the time of their marriage, when he was something 
over threescore. Most of his numerous children married well. 
One of his daughters was the mother of John, Duke of Lauderdale, 
so notorious in later reigns. His brother was created Earl of 
Winton, and it was his funeral which met the King just as he 
was starting to take possession of his Southern kingdom, a sinister 
i which was thought to augur ill for the success of the 
expedition, 

Seton took no leading part in the religious controversies which 
were one of the most strongly-marked features of his time, and 
were waged with a bitterness of spirit that stirred up much strife 
and hatred. It was astonishing that he continued to steer his 
way among them so discreetly without directly favouring any of 
the parties into which both the Court and the people were divided. 
It is possible that he received the tonsure before leaving Rome, 
and by many it was believed that he lived and died attached to 
the old religion. It was 9 favourite accusation of his enemies that 
he was at heart a Papist. When he went to see his sister in mid- 
winter, ostensibly by reason of her severe illness, it was supposed 
“it was rather to keep the holy feast of Yule with her”; and in 
an anonymous memorial that found its way to the King, one of the 
chief causes of complaint is that the President of the Court of 
Justice is a “‘shaveling and a priest, more meet to say mass in 
Salamanca than to. bear office in Christian and Reformed Common- 
wealls.” The discovery that the Chancellor had a painted crucifix 
on his desk in Dunfermline Church was considered so grave a 
scandal that the minister of the parish was suspended for not 
having brought so serious an offence before the presbytery, and the 


matter was only hushed up by the Pay aera that “ Kirk 
insist no further in process against his lordship, seeing his majesty 


thought the offence sufficiently removed.” This, it must be borne 
in mind, was after the restoration of episcopacy, the Chancellor’s 
offence being reported to the King by the Archbishop. The 

or seems to have had more sympathy with the Presbyterian 
than with ‘the Episcopal party of the Protestants. Both sides 


him, on some points at all events he was enlightened beyond his 
age; free at least from the mischievous superstition which sees 
only the finger of Providence in all the ills which overtake 
humanity, for he writes to the king concerning the state of the 
health of Edinburgh, that he hoped, by “ God’s grace and 
magistrates’ diligence,” any infection that remained would be 
prevented from spreading. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Seton has occupied his 
sso much with the public life of the Chancellor. We could 
ve wished to have more extracts from his correspondence, as it 
would no doubt have given much interesting information about 
the passing events of the day and the domestic life and manners of 
the times, Of such matters there is but little to be gleaned, 
though after the King’s accession to the English throne it seems 
to have been one of the duties of Seton to keep him posted up in 
all that happened in his old kingdom. From what he reports we 
gather that the old Scotch practice of fighting out a difference in 
crowded thoroughfares wus still in favour. Now it is a fray in the 
High Street of Edinburgh that Seton has to report, when the fol- 
lowers of the Lairds of Edzell and Pittarro fought from nine at 
night till two in the morning, one man being killed and many 
wounded. At another time such another affair took place in the 
streets of Perth, and here it was the Chancellor’s own nephews 
who had fallen foul of the Earl of Glencairn. Perth, or St. John’s 
Town, was then the second city in the kingdom. The state of the 
Highlands and the Borders, always the most troublesome parts of 
the kingdom, has to be reported. The danger on the Borders had 
in great measure passed away with the union of the crowns; and 
the peace of the Highlands had been greatly improved by the dis- 
persion of the clan Gregor, all the children of which were taken 
and “ boarded out” among strangers, in order to break the old tie 
of clanship. The contempt in which the Highlanders were held 
is witnessed by the incidental way in which the Chancellor men- 
tions the fact that the heads of two of them who had suffered the 
last penalty of the law had been sent to the Council, but will not 
trouble the king with their “ onpleasant, onworthie, and ongodlie 
naymes.” The list of the Provost’s expenses given by Mr. Seton 
shows that French and Spanish wines were at that time freely 
drunk in Scotland. It is also noteworthy that the now utterly 
obsolete “coft” is here used for bought; acask of wine is a “ pece,” 
the French “ piéce” ; and a swift messenger is a “ futtie.” Among 
his many offices the Chancellor held that of governor to the King’s 
second son, Charles. This was a most anxious charge, for the 
child's health was so delicate that it seemed unlikely he would 
live to grow up. When he was just beginning to speak Seton 
reports him as “ far better as yet off his minde and tongue nor off 
his bodie and feite.” 

Here and there in the text and notes Mr. Seton slips in curious 
items of general and family history. He thus gives the origin of 
a well-known proverb :— 

The oft-quoted saying, “ those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones,” originated at the Union of the Crowns, when London was, for the 
first time, inundated with Scotchmen. Jealous of their invasion, the Duke 
of Buckingham organised a movement against them, and parties were 
formed for the purpose of breaking the windows of their abodes. B way 
of retaliation, a number of Scotchmen smashed the windows of the Duke’s 
mansion, known as the “Glass House,’ in Martins Fields; and on his 
complaining to the King, his Majesty replied : “ Steenie, Steenie, those wha 
live in glass houses should be carefu’ how they fling stanes.” 

‘This Memoir is enlivened with several illustrations, We havea 
portrait of the Chancellor in middle age; an engraving of a pic- 
ture of the Seton family, among whom the future Chancellor is 
represented as a boy of fourteen; and views of the family man- 
sions which the Chancellor built, for a love of architecture was 
one of the gifts which he inherited. There are also several 
carefully-drawn-up genealogical tables, tracing the connexion 
between the Setons and other Scottish families. Mr. Seton, in his 
preface, announces that this Memoir is intended as a precursor 0 
a larger work, containing the lives of all the Presidents of the 
Court of Session. Such a work would be a valuable addition to 
Scottish historical literature, and we therefore hope he will carry 
out his intention. The present eee shows him to have the 
love of research necessary for such a task; and though, from the 
nature of the material he has here had to work upon, the interest 
of his book is chiefly genealogical, it is very readable, and is made 
- eins to the general reader as can be expected of a work of 

e 


KEARY’S MYTHOLOGY OF THE EDDAS.* 


M*® KEARY has republished some papers on Norse engtclons 
which have been read, as he says, before “a learned an 

critical Society,” the Royal Society of Literature. Mr. Keary’s 
object in these essays is to — Professor Bugge's theory of the 
origin of the Eddaic tales. To tell the truth, we scarcely think 
Professor Bugge’s “invaluable” treatise worth refuting, and Mr. 
Keary generously abstains from noticing his singular linguistic 
— Professor Bugge’s ideas are thus stated by Mr. 

ary 

Only a small fraction of the Eddaic tales are true Teutonic ; the rest 
are stories picked up during the Viking age (i.e. during the ninth century) 
in the British islands, especially from the monks and pupils of monks, 
and indebted ultimately to distorted classical myths or to Jewish-C hristian 


* The Myth of the Eddas—how far of True Teutonic Origin. 


knew very well that he was “ no friend to the bishops.” Whetheror 
not it be the fact that he died true to the Church that had baptized 
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ins of the Teutonic race has (sic) had scarcely more to do 
ae ed than to remember (or to poh, them, and to repeat them 
in distorted forms. 
is theory seems to us to be primd facie absurd. The Vikings, 
a they fell in with a monk, commonly burned him, or carved 
the blood eagle upon him, and did not ask him to tell them Bible 
stories. Naturally, the sea-rovers would sometimes meet monks 
on more friendly terms—for example, at the court of an English 
king, where Gunnlaug the Wormtongue was made welcome, if we 
remember his story rightly. But that a people should either 
ss no mythology till it met the monks in the century before 
its conversion to Christianity, or, possessing a mythology, should 
discard it for corrupted versions of classical and Talmudic stories, 
seems an extraordinary and incredible hypothesis. There are two 
ways of destroying this hypothesis, if it be really thought worth 
while to destroy it. One is to examine the arguments by which 
Professor Bugge seeks to establish the identity of semi-Scriptural 
and Eddaic persons; the other is to show, from the Eddaic myths 
themselves, that they rest on early ideas and customs natural and 
native among the people that cherished the Eddas. If this is 
made out, then it is superfluous to look for large Christian and 
classic and Jewish elements in the Icelandic myths. Mr. Keary 
has chosen this latter method :— 


What I propose to do .. . . is to group together certain classes of Eddaic 
myths in such a fashion as to show the substratum of genuine, i.e. antique, 
Teutonic belief which lie (sic) at the bottom of them; and then, having 
done this, to glance rapidly over the foreign and intrusive elements which 
can be detected in the Eddas, 


Mr. Keary brings forward, we think, proofs enough to establish 
his point ; he adduces sufficient examples of the native and early 
character of Eddaic myths. But he might, if he had chosen, and if 
space had not failed him, have done much more. He might have 
shown, not only that the Norse myths he chiefly handles, but that 
many others also, are in harmony with ancient ‘Teutonic and other 
Aryan habits and beliefs,and even with the simple early customs and 
ideas of almost every race that possesses a niythology. We are 
also inclined to blame him for certain large assumptions, un- 
warranted, as it appears to us, by what is historically known of 
the mental condition of mythopceic men, To these two points our 
present remarks will be chiefly devoted. As an example of the 
first, Mr. Keary might, if he cared, have shown that the myth 
of the making of things out of the body of Ymer the giant 
has its counterparts among Red Indians, Egyptians, Aryans 
of India, and Chaldeans and Mangaians, to mention only the 
peoples whose names and legends first occur to our memory. The 
giant Hrsuelgur, again, who sits in an eagle’s form at the end of 
the earth, and whose fluttered pinions send forth the wind, is a 
common figure in savage mythology. The magical feats of Odin, 
and his converse with the dead, enter into the legend of most 
medicine-men and savage gods. Odin’s performances in the 
stealing of Suttung’s mead, his connexion with ravens, his “ shape- 
shifting,” and his use of a bird’s skin to fly in, are all precisely 
paralleled by the deeds of Yehl, the Raven-god of the Thiinkeets, 
- to select but one example out of many. 


We might continue thus to almost eny length, and show, as 
against Professor Bugge, that Icelandic myths are much on a level 
with those of savages, and that the incidents of the stories are based 
on matters of common savage belief and practice. But it is better 
to follow Mr. Keary’s exposition. He starts with Icelandic myths 
of Death and of the Other World. These, of course, have their 
resemblances to classical myths of Hades, and to legends which have 
crept into popular Christian belief. But if we are to hold that these 
Icelandic myths are borrowed from classical and neo-Christian 
sources, then we may as well maintain that Finns and Ojibbeways, 
Melanesians and Australians, ancient Egyptians and Aryans of 
India, and Mangaians and New Zealanders have conveyed their 
myths of death and the dead from sources classical or neo- 
Christian. The fact is that these myths are based on human 
guesses, hopes, fears, and delusions, not on the notions of any par- 
tcular race, The Scotch, the French, the Jews, the Mexicans, 
the Australians, all hold, or have held, that spirits of the dead 
haunt the scene of their decease, and leave traces of their 
faint footfalls on dust or ashes strewn around the grave. There 
is no borrowing; the hypothesis is natural. Mr. Keary is much 
interested in the myths of the river of death and the sea of 
death. These are very natural myths. Even the Australian black 
fellow says his dead “have gone across the rummut,” the line of 
surf and sea foam, beyond which, to his mind, lies the unknown 
infinite. The Homeric Hades was somewhere beyond the stream 
of ocean, and the poplars of Persephone grew by the banks of 
that river. It is scarcely necessary to urge that a similar idea 
might occur to the Northern myth-maker without any suggestion 
from classical or “ Jewish-Christian” myths. The thing is self- 
apparent. But Mr. Keary, holding as he does that men believed 
in @ river rummut, if we may use the Australian term, before they 
believed in a sea rummut, wishes to show traces of an ancient 
rwer of death in Northern legend. For this purpose he tries to 
make out that Jérmungandr, the Midgard worm who lies at the 
bottom of the Midgard sea with his tail in his mouth like a 
whiting at dinner, is symbolical of a river. We disbelieve, as a 
tule, in the whole method and system of symbolical interpre- 
tation. By this method, as experience proves, “anything can be 
made out of anything.” Symbolism in mythology we do find; 

then it is the interpretation which the later priests and other 


expounders of a creed put on its old straightforward and natural 
fancies. Mr. Keary holds that Indian mythical beings, Ahi and 
Vrittra, “ may be clouds,” but before they were clouds might 
“have been embodiments of the rivers.” Now Ahi and Vrittra 
are serpents or dragons dwelling in heaven and withholding the 
waters from Indra. We believe, on the other hand, that Ahi and 
Vrittra were originally conceived of as real enormous animals. 
The savage fancy sees animals at work in every operation of 
nature that he does not understand. Heaven, to his mind, is full 
of such animuls, and so are the waters. We have the Californian 
and Australian big frog who holds back the waters; we have 
the wolves who devour the moon in eclipses, and the equally 
voracious dragons ; we have the thunder-bird of Zulus and distant 
Dacotahs ; we have the big Persian celestial. beast which causes 
floods by a familiar Gulliverian application of hydraulics. All 
these and similar creatures—krakens, sea-serpents, kelpies, the 
Australian Bun-yip and Myn-die—are believed to be real creatures 
sans phrase, This pious opinion is natural and inevitable in a 
well-established stage of early human thought. The thunder- 
bird has been killed by Dacotahs, and peacock’s feathers were sold 
in Natal to natives who believed they were the plumage of the 
thunder-bird. The evidence of these direct beliefs is so copious 
that we prefer to regard Jiérmungandr as no river, but merely an 
early specimen of the sea-serpent. But Mr. Keary mixes up 
serpents and streams so freely that he takes the two serpents 
strangled by Hercules in his cradle “in connexion with his 
labour in turning the course of the Peneus and Alpheius.” Verily 
by this process “anything may be made out of — By 
this process Mr, Keary persuades himself that the Midgard worm 
is “a personification of death.” The worm is, in the myth, a child 
of Loki. Now Mr. Keary introduces Loki with the assertion that 
he is “ the personification of the funeral fire.” Why,and where is 
the proof? Weare notevenconvinced when Mr. Keary adds that 
“ of course ” Loki, Utgard Loki, is the personification of fire in its 
destructive aspect. arly races look on fire as a being, a man, as 
in Mexico and India, or a beast, as in Egypt, but we see no reason 
to infer that Loki is the fire. And, indeed, as far as we observe, 
no reason is given us but Mr. Keary’s opinion, and his “ of course.” 
Another mythologist might say “ of course ” Loki is the personi- 
fication of the crookedness and perversity of things, like Angra 
Mainya in the Zend Avesta, who made everything wrong that 
Ahura Mazda had made right, or like Tangaro Lologong in the 
Solomon Isles, who, when Tangaro made anything well, spoiled it 
again, Characters of this sort in mythology are not, properly 
speaking, personifications of evil and mischief. They are invented 
by people who conceive that all effects are preseent by intelligent 
animals, or men, or giants, and who, in the trackless downs of 
their ignorance of causes, place fancied beings, Loki, or Tangaro 
Lologong, or whom you please. On Mr. Keary’s own theory all 
the myths of Loki ought to be later than cremation among the 
Northern races, But we see no proof whatever of any connexion 
between Loki and the funeral fire, 


In another age (p. 91) Mr. Keary spealss of the “ old woman 
of the giant kind,’ who dwells in a cave in the hellward road. 
She has a pretty exact parallel in Mangaian myths of the lower 
world; while Modgudr’s speech to Hermodhr has its parallel 
in the address of the daughters of Tuoni to Wainamoinen, 
when he descended to the Finnish Hades, These things all go 
to make out Mr. Keary’s argument that the myths of Baldr’s 
burning and of hell are founded on ancient ideas, not on neo- 
Christian and classical conceptions borrowed from monks and their 
pupils. Mr, Keary argues that the tree Ygdrasil is a survival 
of the “ tree-house,” and therefore very old. Our only ob- 
jection is a doubt as to whether “ tree-houses” have ever been 
common. The incident of the “ branstock,” however, tends to. 
make this theory probable. But perhaps Mr. York Powell has 
exploded this whole theory of themyth. The Aryan myths about 
the Milky Way as the path of souls have their precise parallel 
among the Ojibbeways (Kohl, p. 213), among whom “ path of 
souls” is the name for the Milky Way. We cannot imagine 
wherefore Mr. Keary says that in Greek literature, “ when the 
gods are represented engaging in fight they must do so with one 
another.” He can hardly be unacquainted with the monuments 
which show us the gods fighting with serpent-legged giants. The 
battles of gods and giants are common to most mythologies, and 
are quite proverbial in the literature and art of Greece. It is 
impossible, then, to guess what Mr. Keary can be thinking of 
when he avers that in Greece “ the divine race has in nature no 
commensurate antitheses and antagonists to itself.” By “ com- 
mensurate antithesis” we conjecture that Mr. Keary means no. 
fair match ; now it is well known that the gods had to do all 
they knew in the battles with the giants, After all he seems to 
intend no more than that, the war once over, the giants never had 
a chance of a return match, but his way of speaking is misleading. 
Mr. Keary considers the Eddaic myth of the “ rise of a new 
world, and a paradisaical condition of mankind which follows, to 
be an almost solitary instance of the Edda borrowing a legend 
from Christianity.” Mr. Keary may be right, but his explanation 
will not explain a similar phenomenon—the belief in the victory 
and restitution of good in the myths of Magism, 
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MUNRO’S ANCIENT SCOTTISH LAKE-DWELLINGS.* 


DO fate the discovery by the late Sir William Wilde, in the 
year 1839, of the sae Lagore in the county of Meath, 
blic attention had nowhere been drawn to the evidences still to 
seen of the early practice of building dwellings of wood in lakes or 
marshes—a practice known from ancient writers to have been preva- 
lent amongst some of the ruder races of mankind in various parts of 
the world. The people of the Phasis are spoken of by Hippocrates 
as living in the marshes, and having houses of timber and reeds in 
the midst of the waters, to which they had access by canoes of 
tree-trunks. The dwellers upon Lake Prasias, Herodotus tells us, 
whose huts were built upon platforms supported by tall piles of 
‘wood, with a raised bridge to the shore, were able on one occasion 
to resist with success the attack of a Persian army. Villages of 
pile-dwellings have been met with by modern travellers on the 
coasts of South America, in Central Africa, in New Guinea and 
Borneo, and in the creeks and inlets of the Straits of Malacca. The 
similarity of these structures, from the most remote down to existing 
times, forms one of the most striking and fertile subjects of 
archeological inquiry. The opening ~t the Irish crannogs, the 
number of which was extended by Sir W. Wilde to forty-six, and 
has since been largely increased, was not long in being followed by 
discoveries of the like kind in Switzerland. ‘The low state of the 
waters of Lake Ziirich during the winter of 1853-4 laid bare at 
Ober Meilen unmistakable remains of pile-dwellings, of which 
numberless exawples have since been met with, and their yield 
of animal and vegetable remains, implements, weapons, and ixulti- 
farious relics of prehistoric usage, has been made to throw in- 
structive light upon this characteristic phase of prehistoric life. 
Nor has Scotland been behind in her contribution to the re- 
vival of a long-buried world of objects of human interest. As 
long ago as the year 1812 a crannog was discovered by Mr. 
Mackinlay on the small mossy lake called Dhuloch, in Bute, 
and a second in Loch Quien; but to Mr. Joseph Robertson 
is due the credit of having first brought before the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, in December 1857, something like 
& systematic view of the examples to be seen in North Britain 
of remains of the same class as the Keltischen Pfahlbauten 
of the Swiss lakes and the crannogs of Ireland, together with 
notices of early historic allusions to island forts, and the inci- 
dental mention of buried islands, artificially formed of wood or 
stone, exposed during the drainage of lochs and marshes in the 
last and early part of this century. As many as fifty examples of 
the kind were shown by the writer to have been clearly traced in 
Scotland; whilst from the Records of the Privy Council he dis- 
interred an instruction, dated April 14, 1608, which speaks of 
“houssis of defence, strongholdis, and cranokis,” proving these 
structures to have been known by the same name in Scotland as 
in Ireland. The resemblance between the Scottish and the Irish 
type of crannogs was, indeed, visible throughout, from that of the 
-purely artificial island formed of oak beams mortised together, to 
that of the natural island fortified by art, or enlarged by girdles 
of oak = or ramparts of loose stones, having in some cases a 
pier or landing-place projecting from its side, in others communi- 
cating with the mainland by a causeway. If the number of 
crannogs constructed altogether of stone is greater in Scotland 
than in Ireland, this diflerence is to be explained by the differing 
ysical circumstances of the two countries. Recent discoveries 
in the south-west of Scotland have given a remarkable impulse 
to this department of archeology. The records of these explora- 
tions were embodied in the collections of the Ayrshire and Wig- 
tonshire Archeological Association, On the suggestion of Mr. 
B. W. Cochrane Patrick, at whose instigation they were 
originally undertaken, the issue of these reports in a handy volume 
was taken in hand by Dr. Munro, and the result is seen in the 
carefully prepared and admirably got-up volume to which we have 
now to invite attention. Considering how little has hitherto been 
known of Scottish lake-dwellings in general—that little being, for 
the most part, accessible only to the members of learned societies— 
Dr. Munro has thought it well to incorporate with the original 
reports a summary of the observations made by previous writers 
and explorers, so as to present to the public a complete com- 
pendium, so to say, of the whole subject. The present volume 
aay be said accordingly to comprise well nigh all that is actually 
known of British lake-dwellings down to the present time. 
In his opening chapter the writer has briefly brought together 
‘historical and descriptive notices of the structures of this class 
known prior to the year 1878. Among the more remarkable of 
‘these is the crannog in the loch of Forfar which bears the name 
of St. Margaret, the consort of King Malcolm Canmore, who died 
‘in 1097. It is for the most part natural, but has been strengthened 
by piles and stones, the care taken to keep up this: artificial 
‘barrier being attested by a record of 1508. ‘That of Lochindorb, 
in Moray, was visited by King Edward I. in 1303, and was so forti- 
fled as to be held worthy of relief by Edward III., with an army, 
through the mountain of Athol and Badenoch in 1336. 
‘The crannog of Loch Cannor or Kinord, in Aberdeenshire, appears 
in history in 1335, had a guest in King James IV. in 1506, and 
continued to be a place of strength until it was destroyed by order of 
Parliament in 1648, Forty years later the crannog of Lochan- 
Eilean, in Strathspey, is spoken of as“ useful to the country in time 
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of troubles or wars, for the people put in their goods and children 
here, and it is easily defended.” A canoe, hollowed out of a single 
oak-tree, found in Loch Cannor, is figured in Dr. Munro’s work, 
together with sundry vessels of pottery and bronze, and what 
seems to have been one of a series of pieces for draughts, or some 
similar game, curiously wrought with a twisted cord-like orna- 
ment, and with nine lesser circles round the rim. A plan and 
general view of the Loch of Banchory (figs. 8 and 9) give a good 
idea of the more common type of islet dwellings or defences ; and 
a well-preserved caldron, of bronze plates riveted together, from 
Carlingwark Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire, satisfactorily illustrates 
the state of the domestic arts of the period, A wooden comb, 
found in a crannog at Ledaig, in Argyllshire, and a more orna- 
mental one of bone from Loch Inch-Cryndil, or Black Loch, 
furnish illustrations of prehistoric usage. A fragment of wood 
having a Greek cross burnt upon it is of special interest as telling of 
a period anterior to the intrusion of the Latin Church. The Lion 
ewer of bronze found together with a pot of the same metal ina 
canoe buried in the Loch of Kilbirnie, Ayrshire, points rather to 
Roman times. 

It was owing to the drainage of Lochlee four years ago that the 
exploration of remains of this class with anything like system or 
method was set on foot, being carefully watched in the first 
instance, and in the end superintended and chronicled, by the 
writer of the book before us. No more typical example of the 
primitive lake-dwelling has hitherto been brought to light, and 
with Dr, Munro’s conscientious observations, and sagacity of in- 
ference, we have the utmost that archeology can at present do to 
elucidate at once the mechanical principles and the historical 
usages of which these characteristic relics of a past age give 
evidence. On cutting into the grassy moll, drier, firmer, and 
slightly more elevated than the tield surrounding it, when the 
water was fairly drained off, a circular space was made out, some 
twenty-five yards in diameter, studded with wooden piles, mostiy 
upright, but some slanting, having round it—especially on the 
north side—a number of oak beams disposed horizontally towards 
the centre of the crannog, each with a well-cut square hole at 
the end, through which piles were in some cases still left sticking, 
their obvious purpose being to keep the upper ends of the 
upright wooden framework in position. Conterminous with 
these mortised beams, which were scarcely a foot below the 
surface, there was a rude and much decayed platform of rough 
planks and saplings resting on transverse beams of split oak trees, 
one of the beams being 144 feet long and 8 inches broad. 
Below the platform was found a compact mass of clay, stones, 
beams of soit wood, and ultimately brushwood, beneath which 
the oozing up of the water prevented further exploration, At 
the north-west corner there was laid bare a smooth pavement, 
neatly constructed of flat stones, which, from the evidence of 
ashes, charcoal, and small bits of burnt bones, was judged to have 
been a fireplace. Further on, a second similar pavement was 
found 24 feet higher up than the first, and about a foot below 
the surface of the mound. Boring and digging four feet or so 
below the level of the lower pavement, Dr. Munro came upon 
a number of large logs extending in all directions further than 
he could well make out, among which he met with works of 
art in such abundance that he gave the spot the name of “ relic 
bed.” Hammer-stones, flakes, spindle-whorls, quern-stones, im- 
plements, weapons of bone and horn are figured in his pages, 
with samples of more artistic work in iron knives and daggers, 
well-made shears, similar to those in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy from the crannogs of Dunshaughlin, Clonfinlough, 
and Strokestown, and five in the York Museum, some bronze 
fibulze of elegant shape and workmanship, and a pin of bronze 
showing the mysterious world-wide svastica, fylfot, or four- 
footed cross. A bridle-bit of the same metal (fig. 148), consisting 
of two large rings and a centre-piece neatly wrought, may be 
thought to indicate a later period. More curious still are pieces 
of ashwood carved with spiral or foliated decorations, a fringe 
of twisted moss (Polytrichum commune), beads and rings of 
glass, bone, and jet, with a fragment of thick leather studded 
with six copper nails—part, we would suggest, of a target. A shoe 
of leather was picked up here upon a later occasion. The animal 
remains collected, reported upon by Professor Rolleston, included 
bones and horns of the ox (Bos longifrons), pig (Sus scrofa), old dun- 
faced sheep ( Ovis artes), red-deer (Cervus elaphus), roe-deer (Cervus 
capreolus), small horse (Equus caballus), and reindeer (Cervus 
tarandus). Some of the bones, as in other prehistoric finds, 
were incrusted or penetrated with the beautitul green crystal 
known as vivianite, in compliment to their first finder, Mr. 
Vivian of Cornwall, due to the double decomposition 
the bone phosphate, with some iron salt furnished either from the 
bone and flesh, or otherwise. A glance at Dr. Munro’s plan and 
sections of Lochlee will make clear the distribution and aspect of 
this most remarkable primitive dwelling-place. Subsequent re- 
searches and discoveries at Friar’s Carse, Dumfriesshire, Lochspouts, 
near Kilkerran, Barhapple, Wigtonshire, and Buston, near Kil- 
maurs, besides less marked examples south of the Tweed, as at 
Wretham Mere, Llangorse Lake, South Wales, and Holderness, 
York, uot to omit indications of the same kind near London Wall, 
enable him to arrive at what may justly be pronounced the most 
substantial body of conclusions yet propounded in regard to the 
vexed problem of lake architecture. That his hypothesis is at all 
points equally clear or thoroughly well proved we are not 
~~ to say. He has nevertheless solid ground for what 

e conceives to have been the general plan of those early 
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constructors, as well as for the high estimate he has formed 
of the engineering skill of the crannog-builders. For de- 
fence and protection, what site more fitting than a small 
mossy lake, its margin overgrown with reeds and . 
secluded amidst the thick meshes of the primeval forest? For 
building on the soft and yielding sediment due to decomposed 
vegetable matter, heavy substances like stones and earth would be 
totally inadmissible. ‘To construct in ten or twelve feet of water, 
virtually floating over an unfathomable quagmire, a solid compact 
island a hundred feet or more in diameter, capable of enduring for 
centuries, as a retreat for men and animals, the builders set to 
work in some such manner as this :— 

x. Immediately over the chosen site a circular raft of trunks of trees, laid 
above branches and brushwood, was formed, and above it additional layers 
of logs, together with stones, gravel, &c., were heaped up till the whole 

2. As this process went on, upright piles, made of oak, and of the required 
length, were inserted into prepared holes in the structure, and probably 
also a few were inserted into the bed of the lake. " 

3. The rough logs forming the horizontal layers were made of various 
kinds of wood, generally birch, it being the most abundant. These were 
occasionally pinned together by thick oak pegs, and here and there at various 
levels oak beams mortised into one another stretched across the substance 
of the island, and joined the surrounding piles. 

4. When a sufficient height above the water-line was attained, a prepared 
pavement of oak beams was constructed, and mortised beams were laid over 
the tops of the encircling piles, which bound them firmly together, as already 
described. The margin of the island was also slantingly shaped by an 
intricate arrangement of beams and stones, constituting in some cases, 
according to Dr. Stuart, a well-formed breakwater. 

5. When the skeleton of the island was thus finished, probably turf would 
be laid over its margin where the pointed piles protruded, and a superficial 
barrier of hurdles, or some such fence, erected close to the edge of the 


water. 

6. Frequently a wooden gangway, probably submerged, stretched to the 
shore, by means of which secret access to the crannog could be obtained 
without the use of a canal. 


Seeing that these structures were solidly put together without 
nails or bolts, and that the gangways which have remained per- 
manently fixed till now had neither joint nor mortise, could 
modern science, our writer asks, under these, or indeed any 
circumstances, produce better results? The plan of these build- 
ings he considers to have been brought in by immigrants of the 
Swiss lake-building race. They were in the main constructed 
by the Celtic inhabitants for the protection of their lives and 
movable property, when the withdrawal of the Roman soldiery 
left them exposed to the inroads of Angles on the east and of 
Picts and Scots on the north. Where no caves were accessible, or 
no sites fitted for fortified camps, the military genius of the Celts 
prompted them to construct these islands of wood, which for 
were kept up as dwelling-places of safety in a district seldom 
without disturbance. Within the last two centuries these skilfully 
stockaded structures continued to serve the purpose for which 
we know, from Cesar and Tacitus, they were found by the 
Romans in use among the Celtic tribes of the Continent. 
The changes which have come over these island refuges, owing 
to subsidence of the soil and the accumulation of silt or peat, open 
up questions of deep and manifold interest, involving the climatic 
conditions of past and present times, the mechanical effects of 
compression due to the threefold causes of consolidation or decay 
of the original materials, the sinking of the whole mass in soft 
mud as a result of weight, and a general compression and sinking 
of the sedimentary strata of the lake-bed. ‘To these agencies, 
perhaps in combination, far more than to a general rising of the 
waters, Dr. Munro is led to ascribe the submergence of crann gs 
like that of Lochlee. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY.* 


Y Fyne me by a man who thinks for himself always has some 
value, and the value is certainly not lessened when the book 
deals with a subject of which he has some particular knowledge. 
But knowledge of a subject isunfortunately less rare nowadays than 
independent thinking about it, and therefore the latter is the more 
valuable commodity of the two. Mr, Harwood has both. We 
believe that he has, as a resident in Manchester, taken no inconsider- 
able pains to acquaint himself with that much talked of but little 
known item in the great political account, the idiosyncrasy (the 
“ physiology,” as Frenchmen of forty years ago would have said) of 
the working-man. His book itself shows him to have exercised 
his thoughts upon his knowledge with somewhat unusual inde- 
ndence. Moreover, it is particularly noticeable about Mr. 
ood that he treats his subject in a very matter-of-fact 
manner. Indeed, if a fault is to be found with his book, it is that 
it is too matter-of-fact, and deals too much with the particular. 
That Mr, Harwood regards democracy neither as a short cut to an 
earthly paradise, nor as a still shorter cut to an earthly hell; nor 
with the vague and almost mystical dread which characterizes 
even so acute a political thinker as Mr. Traill; nor with the simple 
of the pure Conservative, who is content to let things be as 

they were; nor with the uneasy eagerness of the pure Radical, 
who likes everything, if only it is not as it was; nor with the 
jealousy of those who have and fear to lose; nor with the cupidity 
of those who have not and hope to gain—these are things certainly 
not against him. On the contrary, freedom from these disturbing 
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prepossessions is to be required of every one who is to treat the 
subject with authority. But it is not, perhaps, so well that Mr. 
Harwood treats it without, to all appearance, having studied the 
natural results of different forms of government, and with a 
positive recalcitrance against the lessons of history. In speculati 
on what democracy may and will do in England, Mr. Harw 
seems to rely on his knowledge of the individual ipnen 
man, on a somewhat optimist view of human nature in general, 
and on his own logical and imaginative faculties, which, though 
not extraordinary, are both of them fair. The result is interesting, 
it is even worthy of being taken somewhat seriously into account ; 
but it has the drawbacks inseparable from an absence of scientific 
theory. If democracy be a demonstrably and inherently bad 
form of government—as it has certainly seemed to the vast 
majority of serious students of politics—it will not be made a 
good one because it is inevitable, under certain circumstances. 
Pestilence, famine, and other curses of the human race have often 
been inevitable under the circumstances, but they were not the 
less things to be fought against and got rid of, if possible, and as 
soon as possible, 

Mr. Harwood, however, though, as we have sqid, he is in some 
respects considerably given to @ priort considerations in his manner 
of treatment, does not disturb himself about this. He accepts 
democracy as partly present with us, and still more as co 
upon us, and proceeds in a comfortable make-the-best-of-it m 
to inquire what it will do. His volume divides itself into three 
books, “ The Democracy and Foreign Politics,” “The Dem 
and Home Politics ” (further partitioned into “ constitutional” an 
“social ”), and “The Democracy and Religion.” With the last 
two sections we shall not busy ourselves much; first, because they 
are very much more speculative than the others; and secondly, 
because they in a manner depend on them. The first two—the 
question how an English democracy that has felt its strength will 
comport itself towards other nations, and how it will comport itself 
towards the existing constitution of the country—are the most 
pressingly interesting and the most illustrative of Mr. Harwood’s 
method. We shall therefore deal with them by summarizing or 
quoting his principal conclusions. 

Mr. Harwood’s opinion, based, as he says, on intimate know- 
ledge of what actual working-men actually think, is that in re- 
lation to foreign policy the democracy is likely to be, if not 
exactly “jingo,” at any rate distinctly Imperialist. e holds 
that its imagination will be atfected by the great fact of the 
historical British Empire; that it will be proud of its position, 
disposed to be an evangelizer of civilization, and so forth; that 
“the masses who cannot hope for a family history or pedigree will 
wish to be remembered as having belonged to a nation which did 
a great work in the world”; that “we may see in this direction 
an enthusiasm and an enterprise which have not been equalled 
since the days of Elizabeth.” This, of itself, would be no small 
shock to some of the present leaders of the Radical party, who 
hope that the English, like the French, democracy will soon dis- 
cover war and foreign policy to be “the antiquated game of 
emperors and kings”; though it may be acknowledged that even 
in the short time since the publication of Mr. Harwood’s book 
some things have happened to confirm his views. But in the next 
section of Mr. Harwood’s book he is equally cheerful and more 
startling. A firm believer in democracy, he does not believe in 
the titular “ Republic.” He does not believe that democracy is 
opposed to royalty at all, but only to tyranny. He thinks that it 
will see that a purely republican form of government has to 
choose between being too weak for authority or too strong for 
liberty ; that it will hold a King to be more satisfactory than a 
President, and certainly not more irksome. Then the r (who 
is by this time rubbing his eyes, and wondering whether new 
democracy is to be only old aristocracy writ differently) comes to- 
the House of Lords, and thinks that here surely Mr. Harwood’s 
comfortable words will change. Nota bit of it. He thinks that 
the democracy will decide unhesitatingly for a Second Chamber, 
because it is “one of its first requisites to get at opinions, an 
not impulses,” and that the hereditary principle is the best, if not. 
the only one, to observe in the constitution of such a Chamber. 
Like the sovereign, and like everybody else, in fact, the heredi 
legislators “are sure to be more careful of that which should 
always belong to them than of that in which they have only a 
temporary interest.” The democracy will, moreover, discover 
that hereditary legislators are much the best legislators in 
practice ; that, having no inducement to feather their nests and 
then “ make tracks,” they are much the most economical and dis- 
interested ; that checks and opportunities for reconsideration are 
excellent things; and that the actual record of the House of Peers 
is a truly noble and creditable record. He even goes so far as to 
surmise that the democracy will question whether “liability to 
re-election is the best sort of responsibility.” Here it is: difficult 
for even a well-disposed reader to avoid —— the comment that 
democracy will stultify itself and cut the ground from under its own. 
feet; for, if there is any one principle bound up with its existence, 
it is that of elective and representative institutions. However, 
let us go on. Mr. Harwood is a great deal more gloomy about the 
House of Commons than he is about the Peers and the Monarchy. 
The working classes, he says, “ have no such pride in the House of 
Commons as that which the middle classes have nursed during the 
last fifty years.” They do not care for its debates, they distrust 
its members, and working-men representatives they distrust most 
of all, as officers who have risen from the ranks are often least 
liked by the common soldiers, Still ‘he thinks that working-men_ 
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members will infallibly grow more numerous, and that democracy 
will lower the quality of members of Parliament in other ways. 
Indeed he seems to be of opinion that this lowering may have such 
an effect that it will be fatal to democracy itself unless the upper 
classes and the best of the middle save it by taking the helm, as he 
expects them to do, with the approbation of the democracy itself. 
With Mr. Harwood’s social and religious prophecies, or rather 
expectations—for he is much too sensible a man to prophesy—we 
cannot, as we have said, deal at length. He thinks that the Land 
Laws will be extensively modified, yet not so as to render a landed 
gentry impossible ; that the fantastic tyrannies of Local Option 
and the like will never be enforced (for there is nothing democracy 
loves so much as personal freedom) ; and that, as for the atheistic 
and irreligious tendencies of an unchecked Demos, mankind will 
come out religiously strengthened from the present conflict of 
opinion about things spiritual. 

A brief sketch of this kind is naturally somewhat unfair to Mr. 
Harwood, because it brings out the optimism of his general views 
and conclusions prominently without at the same time doing justice 
to the numerous subsidiary remarks (not often extraordinarily 
acute or subtle, but prose’ & full of shrewd common sense and 
accurate observation) by which they are supported. But the weak 
point of the book is scarcely made too prominent in this general 
view. That weak point is obvious enough. Nothing perhaps 
that Mr. Harwood augurs of the democracy is other than what 
the democracy would do if it were thoroughly instructed, wise, 
temperate, and fair-minded. But then this is an enormous postu- 
late. The whole argument against democracy is that it is not 
likely to be these good things. It is not that, except in point of 
education, the average man ofa democratic State is likely to be a 
worse man intellectually or morally than the average member of 
the ruling caste of an aristocratic State. But it is that in giving 
vent to the weaknesses which are after all characteristic of the 
generality of mankind he is far more unchecked, Every one 
knows that a nominally despotic king is in reality very little of a 
free agent. He can theoretically plunder and rob every man in 
his dominions ; practically he can do nothing of the sort. Still 
more is this the case with an aristocracy. It knows perfectly well 
that, whatever its political power, there is in the background the 
huge brute force dwabus which must not be provoked too fur, 
Now in a perfect democracy that check is altogether wanting. 
“ The water has choked,” according to the Aristotelian quotation. 
No doubt there are certain practical madnesses which the laws 
of nature will check, but they will not prevent horrible anarchy, 
wasteful extravagance, the grossest injustice to individuals, the 
most irrecoverable squandering of national greatness. What is 
more, the recorded experience of some three thousand years has 
distinctly proved democracy to be in practice productive of the 
evils which it seems theoretically likely to produce. Against this 
fact Mr. Harwood argues in vain. “ Englishmen,” he says some- 
where, “are not Greeks, or Italians, or Frenchmen.” No doubt 
they are not, but Greeks, Italians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen 
are alike men, and it is gud man that the individual citizen of a 
democratic state is likely to err, and does err. Besides, Mr. Har- 
wood is almost unaccountably blind to the fact that we have 
examples tn ipsa materia. Australians and Americans are not of 
different blood from us, and in Australia and America every single 
evil predicated of democracies before Australia and America 
existed in a political shape has repeated itself. Against this argu- 
ment we can find nothing in Mr. Harwood’s book to set, except 
the probable imaginative effect of the past of England, and the 
material check provided by old institutions, which the democracy 
is sapping and abolishing one by one. We must own that, ably as 
Mr. Harwood has put his case, these protective influences seem 
to us, on his own showing, to be little more than the hair that 
supported the sword of Damocles, 


THNE’S HISTORY OF ROME.—VOLS. IV. AND V.* 


- the preface to his fifth volume Dr. Ihne tells us that he 
looks on the death of Sulla as the point beyond which he is 
not called upon to advance as the historian of Republican Rome. 
All that follows is ed by Dean Merivale as belonging to the 
history of the Romans under the Empire ; and Dr. Ihne accepts 
the distinction as just and true in fact. Here, therefore, he stops, 
at least for the present, adding that if he undertakes to write 
more it will be a distinct work. That he will so extend his task 
is, we think, unlikely; nor is it, on the whole, greatly to be de- 
sired that he should do so, He has already achieved much ; and 
his powers are not such as to enable him to treat with equal suc- 
cess all the questions which in the course of his narrative he has 
to handle. It would be hard, indeed, to find any one who had 
such powers; but it is no disparagement to Dr. Ihne to admit that 
there are other histories of Rome which exhibit a more exhaustive 
knowledge of the subject, and are marked by a richer eloquence, 
as well as a keener discrimination of personal character. It is 
well to make this admission, because the history with which Dr. 
Thne’s work will, as a whole, be most closely and assiduously 
brought into comparison will assuredly be that of Dr. Mommsen. 
Arnold's history is too much ofa fragment, and in its earlier portions 
is too much an echo of Niebuhr, and therefore a reproduction of 
theories now-pretty generally abandoned, to be seriously weighed 


* The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ihne. Vols. IV. and V. London: 
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in the balance against it; and yet there are passages in Arnold’s 
narrative which Dr. Ihne would be the first to admit that he could 
never hope to equal. Although he has done full justice to the 
genius and the self-devotion of Hannibal, it would be idle to say 
that he has imparted to his narrative the intensity of life, the 
vividness of colouring, and the marvellous force which make 
Arnold's picture of the great Carthaginian’s career one of the 
most splendid achievements in English literature, and one not 
easily to be matched elsewhere. It may also be that Dr. 
Mommsen has thrown greater vigour and brilliancy into many 
parts of his work, if not into all, than we can find in Dr. Ihne’s 
volumes. We have no wish to lessen the allowances to be made, 
and we are quite ready to make abatements even beyond the 
utmost which any reasonable partiality in favour of Dr. Mommsen 
may demand; but when all these abatements and allowances have 
been made, we still say without hesitation that for Dr. Ihne’s 
work there is from first to last a full justification, that he has 
accomplished a task which entitles him to the gratitude of all 
who care for historic truth, and that his book is one which we 


-could very ill afford to do without. 


In so saying we are pronouncing no new or hasty judgment. More 
than eleven years have passed since we examined the first and 
second volumes of this history (Saturday eview, March 11,1871, 
and March 25,1871). Nearly six more have gone by since we dealt 
with his third volume (January 13, 1877), and we feel ourselves in 
no way called upon to qualify any of the opinions which we then 
expressed. The first qualification of an historian is honesty in 
setting forth the evidence for every important statement made by 
him ; and every statement is important which may lead the reader 
on a wrong track, or set him going in the right one. In this quali- 
fication Dr. Mommsen has lamentably failed; and it is precisely 
here that Dr. Ihne’s merit is most conspicuous, Itis not enough to 
give to the world a series of brilliant narratives resting on question- 
able records, as though there were nothing peculiar in the sources 
from which they are drawn, and then to pass portions of this evi- 
dence in review in a hasty appendix. Yet this is Dr. Mommsen’s 
method, and we have described it as a lumping of his evidence 
into a confused mass, in which matters of serious importance may 
easily escape all but the keenest and most practised eye. When 
such a method is adopted, it is practically impossible to test the 
general narrative; it is quite enough to take certain points and 
prove that its statements are directly contradicted by such evidence 
as we have at our command. This Dr. Ihne has shown in a 
number of crucial instances; and Dr. Mommsen’s unfairness has 
been exhibited especially in his mode of dealing with certain men 
whose good name the mere feeling of equity should make us 
anxious, if it be possible, to vindicate. Sp. Cassius, Sp. Meelius, 
and T. Manlius were men who made themselves unpardonably 
offensive to the dominant class; and from this class comes all the 
little evidence which we possess about them and their doings. 
So far as we can see, they had no opportunity of defending them- 
selves in their lifetime, and they have had no one to say a word in 
their behalf since their death. Their names have passed into 
bywords carrying a disgraceful meaning; and Dr. Mommsen 
has imparted a still blacker shade to their career, although even 
the patrician version—the only version bequeathed to us—leaves 
little ground for some of his conclusions, and absolutely contradicts 
others. That his statements are sometimes altogether irreconcilable 
with those of Polybius is a circumstance which gives Dr. 
Mommsen no great concern; but it would be left to his readers 
either to discover the discrepancy for themselves or to learn it 
from Dr. Ihne, and in the former case it is perhaps more than 
likely that they might not discover it, and therefore virtually cer- 
tain that they would be led astray. In other words, Dr, Mommsen 
is not a safe guide ; and a safer guide than Dr. Ihne it would be 
difficult indeed to find, His readers may move throughout with 
undoubting confidence, because the means are given them of 
forming their own independent judgment on every point. 

The contrast between these two historians is not less marked 
when we turn to matters in which the facts are unquestioned, 
and where the task before us is only the interpretation of facts— 
in other words, where we look for a right and impartial judg- 
ment. The temptation to take the weaker side simply because it 
is the weaker side is to be resisted. The stronger party is not 
always in the wrong; but, when the evidence before us is at all 
adequate in amount, we can seldom be long at a loss in coming to 
aconclusion. In the case of the last Punic war it is abundant; 
and no alternative is left open except to those who have allowed 
their natural instincts to be deadened and their consciences to be 
warped by the worship of power and success. We have spoken 
strongly of the fashion in which Dr. Mommsen has dealt with this 
matter, and we cannot wish now that our language bad been 
weaker. It might indeed be supposed that the vast difference 
between the views taken by Dr. [hne and Dr. Mommsen of the 
last struggle between Rome and Carthage would lead to differ- 
ences not less wide and deep in their conclusions as to the character 
and career of the man whose work, while he aimed at restoring 
the old ascendency of the patrician order, was virtually the de- 
struction of the republic. Dr. Ihne’s readers may be a little sur- 
prised to find them here much more nearly in accord. The image 
of Sulla is not an attractive one, and the impulse of mere generosity 
might lead us, as it led Niebuhr, to speak of him as a bloodthirsty 
monster; but we are willing to allow that Dr. Ihne has not over- 
strained the case on behalf of Sulla, unless, indeed, we reject as 
dangerous the repeated warning that we are not justified in 
applying to Sulla the standard by which we should certainly try a 
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modern statesman. It is rash to excuse in one age acts and 
habits of action which would not be edgy in another, unless 
we can show that at the time the higher standard was unknown ; 
and the imprudence of such judgments seems to become the 

ater when we remember that mot could send out, practically 
at the same time, two such men as Kallikratidas and Lysander. 

But we do not doubt that the comparative leniency with which 
Dr. Ihne judges Sulla, is the result of the same conscientiousness 
which has impelled him tov treat with comparative severity two 
brothers, who must always enlist a strong sympathy, and whose 
career may tempt us to approve a mistaken and mischievous 

olicy. The Gracchi are as attractive as Sulla is forbidding or 
repulsive; but, although much of their history is wrapped in 
tantalizing mist, and although the details of the agrarian scheme 
of the elder Gracchus are involved in a mass of difficulties for 
which there seems to be no satisfactory solution, there are yet 
points which leave us in no doubt as to the quality of his states- 
manship. The provision which, to benefit a certain class, sought 
to assign to them certain lands, and to make those lands inalien- 
able, could lead to nothing but the failure which must attend all 
efforts to interfere unduly with the economical relations of society ; 
and it fully explains the vehemence of the opposition of which the 
tribune Octavius made himself the mouthpiece. Through the 
influence of Tiberius Gracchus, Octavius was deposed by the vote 
of the tribes. ‘This act sealed the doom of Gracchus, but although 
at the moment he was perhaps not aware of the full extent of bis 
danger, he yet thought it needful to justify what had been done. Of 
the speech which he made for the purpose Plutarch has left us some 
report; and Dr. Ihne does not hesitate to say, that if the report 
be in any measure correct, the political sagacity of the man 
who could indulge in such a tissue of mere sophistry must be 
seriously called into question, Gracchus was certainly arguing in 
a circle, and in a very dangerous as well as vicious circle, when he 
insisted that the Tribunes of the people were sacred and inviolable 
because they had to advocate the cause of the people, but that 
failure to advocate this cause must involve the forfeiture of their 
office and their inviolability. To this Dr. Ihne answers that ‘no 
public order or liberty would be possible if a sudden whim could 
overthrow every legal barrier,” and that “there is no sense or 
object in having laws at all if they are not to be observed as long 
as they are formally in force.” Octavius, in his intercession, was 
strictly within the Jimits of his official duty; and it is surely im- 
possible to resist Dr. Ihne’s conclusion that “all free political life 
must be brought to an end if a magistrate may be regarded and 
treated as a criminal for a political act which is formally justifi- 
able.” Tiberius fell, and left the task of carrying out his plans to 
his more eloquent and even more enthusiastic brother Caius. It 
is quite impossible to read the story of Caius without strong 
feelings of compassion, and, in a certain sense, of admiration. 
We cannot refuse our sympathy to a man actuated by the most 
generous hatred of injustice and wrong. Lut high and noble 
impulse is one thing, and political wisdom is another; and of the 
law by which Caius proposed to deal with the price of corn for 
Roman citizens dwelling within the city Dr. Ihne says trenchantly 
that it was one of the worst measures ever proposed by a well- 
meaning statesman; that, if it was intended to secure the eco- 
nomical and political independence of the town population, it 
entirely failed; and that it merely hurried on the process which 
was converting the people of Rome into an abject and contemptible 
mob, bent only on getting food and amusements without the 
trouble of working. Unfortunately in this direction he achieved 
a success which probably he regarded as an earnest of better 
things to come, and not as the perilous opening of sluices on 
which a mountain of water was bearing down. When he turned 
to abuses which were destined to be fatal tu the Republic, he failed 
utterly. Dr. Ihne says rightly that his impassioned eloquence was 
never more nobly employed than when he tried to convince his 
countrymen of the wrong which they were doing to their Italian 
allies by keeping them shut out from the rights of citizenship. On 
this subject he could get no hearing, and Caius learnt the lesson 
that the citizens of Rome could be brought to see the abomination 
= wrongdoing only when they themselves were the suflerers 
rom it. 

The fact is, that the polity of all ancient States was based and 
built up on seltishness of the worst sort, fostered by conceptions of 
religion which were radically vicious. How large a share these 
conceptions had in forming the political as well as the social 
fabric of the Roman State, Dr. Ihne had carefully shown in h’s 
first volume, In his fourth, before entering into the struggles 
which preceded and brought about the downfall of the Republic, 
he again reviews the whole subject in a series of chapters which 
furnish an admirable picture of the conditicn of Rome when, after 
the destruction of Carthage, she appeared as the virtual mistress 
of the world. Among the most instructive of these chapters is 
the one that treats of Roman religion, and its value lies chiefly in 
the author's candour and independence of judgment on questions 
as to which modern writers have been content to repeat the words 
of old historians whose prejudices rendered them wholly untrust- 
worthy. A notable instance of this servility is furnished by the 
terrible story of the Bacchanalia, accepted by Livy without mis- 
Siving as a true record of facts, but examined by Dr. Ihne with a 
sobriety which reduces it to its due proportions. That the votaries 
of this worship were persecuted and punished there is no doubt ; 

ut to the details of the story it would be rash and absurd to 
Give credit. Their object, it was supposed, was nothing less than 
the destruction of all" existing order and society ; their numbers 


are stated to have been, at the outside, seven thousand. The state- 
ments exclude each other. Ilow, Dr. Ihne asks, could such a 
number of religiously excited men and women have endangered 
the Roman Government, lacking, as they did, “ everything that 
could have made them formidable—an object, a plan, and means 
of organization ”? Whether these votaries of Bacchus were, as 
Dr. Ihne thinks, actuated simply by a desire to escape from the 
desolation of a religion of unmeaning forms, is a question with 
which we need not meddle; but there is no escaping from the 
conclusion that the Bacchanalian plot hatched by A‘butius and 
Ilispala belongs to the same foul nest which gave birth to the 
Popish plot of Titus Oates. The Romans went mad in the one 
case, the English in the other; and the two stories show that 
national panics are the necessary result of accepting, without a 
rigid scrutiny, the statements of informers, while the Aubutian 
fiction further shows that at Rome informers were not a race 
which sprang into existence after the fall of the Republic. 

It is no light thing to be able to say of such a work as Dr. 
Thne’s history that at every step it justifies an increasing confidence 
on the part of the reader; and that the latter has before him, in 
each case, the means of testing the conclusions of the author. It 
is but fair to add that the impression made by the first volume is 
steadily strengthened by the rest. Dr. Ihne may well be satistied 
with the fruits of his long and arduous toil. 


‘ 


THE BRANDRETHS.* 


y= had Mr. Beresford Hope not put his name on the title- 
page, we should have been certain that Zhe Brandreths was 
written by a matured man of the world, who had no slight 
experience of public afiairs. We must have surmised that the 
author had himself been an active politician, and that he had also 
had personal experience of some of those home-borne sorrows 
which are in the inevitable lot of humanity. The incidents are 
doubtless due mainly to imagination, and it would be diflicult, if not 
impossible, to identity any particular personage ; yet everywhere we 
are sensible of the resemblance of the pictures to contemporary 
society, while in the hero we have a character which might weil 
be that of a leading statesman of the day. The Brandreths is 
a novel that would be worth reading were it only for the know- 
ledge of human nature which it displays. With little formality 
and less pretension, there is an ingenious analysis of the several 
characters most conspicuously presented to us, and they develop 
themselves in self-revelations as the story steadily unfolds itself. 
Although the plot, if we may call it a plot, is slight in the ex- 
treme, the story is exceedingly interesting for its own sake. In 
the tirst place, we are spared the preliminary weariness of making 
the acquaintance of people of whom we know nothing. We find 
ourselves, on the contrary, among our former friends who figured 
in Mr. Beresford Hope's previous novel of Strictly Tied Up; and 
it is a case of the survival of the fittest of them. We meet again 
with the genial old squire, Mr. Featherston, who generously sup- 
pressed the passion he bad been cherishing in secret for the person 
on whom Mr. Lidyard, the nobie-minded clergyman, had also 
set his affections; and, above all, with Lucy herself—Lady 
Curteis-Brandreth by her second marriage—and with her husband. 
We care less to renew our former acquaintance with Meriel, 
Lady Brandreth’s daughter, now become Lady Gilderdale, 
thanks to the knighting of the worthy doctor over whom she 
tyrannizes, And yet Lady Gilderdale, with her violent temper and 
her unblushing vulgarity, has her uses, inasmuch as she introduces 
a lively and humorous element by way of relief, and serves to set 
off the chivalrous delicacy of sentiment of her stepfather by the 
severe trials to which she subjects it. 

When the curtain draws up on this sequel to Strictly Tied Up, 
we find Sir Eustace Brandreth and his charming wite in the en- 
joyment of almost periect happiness. They have pretty nearly all 
that this world can give them ; riches, an excellent position, and a 
welcome to the best and most influential circles of London society, 
for Sir Eustace is regarded as a coming man by the politicians 
who control the great Conservative party. He is satistied, as he 
well may be, yet not sated, for ambition has much still to offer 
him thatis desirable; and nevertheless the dreams that are daszling 
him may very possibly be realized. But, what is much more, he 
has found the very woman that suits him; and he and his wile 
are absolutely devoted to each other. Their worst anxiety is as to 
the success of an important political conversion for which they have 
been scheming, since it may probably serve the interests of Sir 
Eustace materially and be of intinite advantage to his party. It 
would seem, in short, as if they were in the too blissful position 
of the Sicilian ‘T'yrant who deemed it wise to ofler a deprecatory 
sacrifice to Fortune, to conjure away the consequences of an 
excess of good luck. In reality, however, this devoted couple are 
less blessed than they seem to be; and from the very beginning of 
the story the author has ingeniously contrived to cast the shadow 
of an ominous cloud over the brightness of their future. Lucy 
has done more than merge her personal tastes in the soaring aspi- 
rations of her husband; she has been helping him forward in his 
career with a short-sighted unselfishness, In exerting herself to 
play the fascinating hostess at what are really admirably arranged 
political réuntons she has been drawing heavily on a constitution 
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which was unsuspectedly feeble. In fact she knows, and her 
doctor knows, what her husband never guesses—namely, that she 
is the subject of an insidious complaint which may prove mortal 
atany moment. It isa more fitting end to her struggle with pains 
and anxieties, and to a life of heroic and devoted self-sacrifice, 
that death comes to her in a different shape. She dies for others 
as she had lived for her husband, and is carried off while nursing 
the cottagers on her Yaxley estate, when a virulent epidemic 
is running its course there. If ever there was a husband 
rend and pitiably bereaved, that husband is Sir Eustace 
Brandreth. He has lost the better part of himself; his daily life 
is changed into gall and bitterness; his deeply-seated ambitions 
have ceased to have any savour; and, save tliat his wife has left 
him a boy on whom he dotes, he would only pray for an early 
and happy release. 

It would seem that such a man, having once buried his heart, 
would be proof thenceforward to feminine fascinations. Conse- 
quently it is with all the more interest that we follow the machi- 
nations of the wealthy and brilliant Duchess of Merioneth, who 
for reasons of her own is determined to become the wife of Sir 
Eustace, if her womanly arts can compass her ends. We should 
say at first that her chances are hopeless; and yet we are soon 
brought to doubt, and we gradually reconsider our opinion, If 
the Duchess had loved in secret, or if she had had a stronger sense 
of her dignity, we should have felt that Sir Eustace was absolutely 
safe. We say “safe,” because, although the match dangled 
before him is a magnificent one from a worldly point of view, 
yet we know that it must end in misery, should he ever 
consent to it, since his conscience must sting him for ever. 
For the memory of his departed wife must always be dear 
and sacred to him, nor is it the society of a worldly and un- 
& ponerse woman that can divorce him from it. But then the 

uchess is content to have Brandreth for her husband upon any 
terms; and he is a man with a touch of weakness in his nature, 
and ready to be imposed upon or to impose upon himself. The 
last danger is that a chiefly threatens him. He is con- 
scientiously bent upon discharging his duties, and conscience 
carries him back into the busy world. He begins by scrupulously 
attending to the affairs of his property; next he remembers that 
the constituency which has sent him to Parliament has claims 
upon him; then he recognizes that his abilities may be useful to 
his country; finally, his personal ambitions are in a measure 
revived, and as a matter of course he mixes again more or Jess in 
society. The friendly Duchess has her opportunities, which she 
makes rather than waits for, and in fact she “ forces the running,” 
though with tact and discretion. There is much humour in the 
narrative of how she resolved to take this “ kinsman” of hers by 
storm in his solitude at Yaxley; how, having fairly established 
herself under his roof, she spun her nets for him with delicate art, 
and abused his deep sense of the duties of hospitality. Very 
ingeniously she turns each accident to account, and of course 
Brandreth’s boy is made a stepping-stone to the position 
she aims at. Brandreth, while hesitatingly hanging back, is 
drawn irresistibly forward in spite of himself. We are left, and 
doubtlessly intentionally left, in some degree to guess the riddle 
of his conduct ; and we are inclined to fancy that he is really 
submitting to the ascendency of a resolution stronger than his own. 
He has very nearly decided that the marriage must necessarily 
come off, and naturally he seeks for specious arguments to 
reassure himself. What is supposed to weigh with him even more 
than the duty of giving an atlectionate mother to his child is the 
circumstance that he considers his honour compromised. He has 
always told himself, as he had consistently given the Duchess to. 
understand, that if ever he were induced to marry again, it would 
be from reason and not for love. So it is that he succeeds in per- 
suading himself he can never be false to his Lucy. But, he 
fancies that in paying his attentions rather than in making love 
to his guest, he has gone too far to draw back with honour; 
and, indeed, he is on the very verge of a blunt proposal when 
he is saved by the seasonable appearance of his jealous step- 
daughter. Altogether we feel that he has better fortune than he 
deserves when the Duchess has to take her departure from Yaxley 
without having brought her host to the point. He wisely takes 
advantage of the reprieve to consult various friends confidentially ; 
and, although they unanimously advise him against the match, the 
fate of the Duchess’s matrimonial schemes continues to hang 
conning in the balance. 
pease J an incident which, although 1t may appear somewhat | 
fantastical to the prosaically-minded, is altogether in harmony with | 
the vein of mysticism in his impressionable nature. Meditating | 
on the momentous step in the magnificent scenery of the snow- 
covered Pyrenees, what seems a sign from the beloved one he 
has lost is sent for his guidance. And he can console him- 
self in his loneliness by the sense of duties worthily discharged, 
and of having gained the grateful regard of the best of his country- 
men, while he has aiso the comfort of attaining the highest 
honours that political life can bestow on a patriot. 

Sir Eustace is a well-read and highly cultivated man, and the 
author demonstrates the range of the statesman’s powers by print- 
ing @ poem by way of episode, in which Sir Nustace had given ex- 
pression to his reflections and his ieelings. “ Fact and Fiction ” is 
rich in philosophical suggestion, and abounds in illustrations of its 
predominating theme, drawn from classical literature, medieval 
romance, and modern politics. It tells the wonderful story of the 
progress of man’s mind, as moved to activity by heavenly in- 


Brandreth 1s brought to bis final | 


spiration ; and it illustrates the influences of the romantic and 


the beautiful in animating the more material ambitions ang 
aspirations which are the mainsprings after all of man’s growth 
in civilization. In other respects also we must remark on the 
versatility displayed in the novel. The story of contem- 
porary politics is very brightly told, enlivened as it is by 
incidents and allusions which we recognize, and interspersed 
with touches of telling sarcasm and incidental passages of neatly- 
turned irony. The sketches of society, coming from a shrewd 
observer who has always been behind the scenes, are y 
true to nature. Nothing can be better than the sympathetic 
analysis of the feelings and emotions of the bereaved husband, 
from the hour when his sky seems hopelessly darkened, 
to the days when time and habit have been gradually 
bringing healing, and when resolute effort and obedience to 
the calls of duty are meeting with their slow but inevitable re- 
ward. And, although the general tone of the novel is earnest or 
serious, there are characters who cleverly represent the comic 
element. est of these perhaps is the long-descended High- 
land chieftain, the MeCorquodale, who has the honour of being 
father to Her Grace the Duchess of Merioneth, and who, although 
demoralized by chronic impecuniousness and the habit of shifting 
for his living, yet being blessed with a handsome person and a 
patriarchal dignity of demeanour, is, fortunately for himself, still 
eminently presentable, and is almost an ornament to the magnifi- 
ficent saloons of his daughter; while there is much that is 
pathetic in the bearing of Mr. Featherston and Mr. Lidyard, 
when they have lost the woman they both dearly loved, but in 
whom they cannot claim any right of property. Altogether the 
novel is an original one, with both spirit and backbone ; and few 
people will be sorry if on some future occasion they hear more of 
Sir Eustace and his little son “ the Squireen.” 


GERMAN CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


M R. GOSTWICK gives us in his preface a clear statement of 
the intention of his work—* to tell, in its own sequence, the 
whole story of the movement that began in deism and has ended 
in atheism.” A hundred apologetical writers, German, English, 
American, and even French, have set themselves the same task, in 
formal books, in University lectures, in periodical reviews. 
Whether Mr. Gostwick has been more successful and thorough 
than all his foregoers, or whether he has taken up any important 
lines which they have let drop, can only be shown by a compara- 
tive review of that branch of apologetical literature which takes as 
its subject the course of German thought from Kant to Hegel, and 
from Semler to Baur, and this is a course upon which we shall 
certainly not enter. All such works have one common charac- 
teristic—they are forced to be generalizing. Generalizations are 
very acceptable to the young student who wishes to be put into 
possession of the key to a large mass of knowledge as quickly and 
with as little trouble as possible. To the critic, on the other 
hand, they are not labour-saving, but labour-making ; for he has to 
track out the details upon which they are founded, and to contrast 
them with the details of a contrary character which are likely to 
have escaped the generalizer, or to have been slurred over by him, 
on account of the brief which he holds or the bias from which he 
starts. We incline to a sceptical attitude whenever we are brought 
face to face with a broad generalization of the views and tenden- 
cies of any particular writer, and most of all when the writer isa 
philosopher or a theologian, Mr. Gostwick starts upon his work 
with the declaration that be has excluded all ecclesiastical disputes ; 
but his own ecclesiastical bias becomes very early so evident, and 
is accompanied by such emphatic hints throughout his work, that 
we find ourselves suspecting that we are reading the mere pre 
paratory statement of an advocate, and that the summing up 
and the judgment are reserved for future publication, As the 
process of generalization in Mr. Gostwick’s book is not confined 
to a single writer, but is extended to a crowded Walhalla of 
German philosophers, poets, critics, and theologians, and includes 
a vestibule filled with English deists, it will be seen that a satis- 
factory criticism of his book would bave to be a great deal larger 
than the book itself. Mr. Gostwick himself, indeed, when speaking 
of Hegel, has to remind his readers that there are three distinct 
interpretations of his doctrine, As every interpretation of doctrine 


' must be founded on the scrupulous examination of the text, and 


as the text is encyclopedical in its extent, a score of pages about 
Hegel may seem quite sufficient to the candidate for examination, 
whose heart is given to other matters, but will be very irritating 
to the examiner. If this be true of Hegel, itis at least equally true 
of Kant,as the recent outflow of Kantian literature both in 
England and on the Continent clearly indicates; and it is even 
more true of those two great Germans who belong to the people 
as well as the schools, Goethe and Schiller, Mr. Gostwick 
devotes a chapter to each, and the chapters are good and founded 
upon solid knowledge; but we find nothing in either of them 
which has not been already said. Such generalized views only 
do good when they whet the appetite of the reader for further 
knowledge, or provoke him to examine the subject-matter from 
which the generalizations are collected; but they must do harm 
when they are hastily assimilated by the reader, and adopted as @ 
substitute for exact knowledge. 

The injustice to a writer, and to the readers who want to know 


* German Culture and Christianily: their Controversy in the time 1770 
1880. By Joseph Gostwick. London: F. Norgate. 71882. 
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ing definite about that writer, is greatest in the case of the 

= — who have earned a pedestal in the Walhalla, Each of 
the greater figures, like Lessing, Kant, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Hegel, and a few others, gets a whole 
chapter or lecture to himself, and his relation to the “course of 
thought” is rope egy | orientated with some amount of de- 
tailed exposition; but the lesser men are dismissed in a few 
eralizing sentences. Mr. Gostwick, indeed, does not seem to 
blind to the injustice of hey me man after man off the stage 
with characters pinned to their back, and without allowing them 
to speak for themselves. Thus, when he is speaking of one dis- 
tinct group of remarkable men, he observes with truth sah No 
student can have any true knowledge of the change respecting re- 


ligious ideas that.took place in Germany in 1770-1780 if he fail 


to make himself acquainted with the circle of Jacobi and bis 
friends.” But Mr. Gostwick, in his hasty sketches of some 
of the members of this group, spoils the portraiture by his 
own bias. For Hamann, the us of the North, be has an 
evident liking, probably because this strange man ultimately 


“became a member of the sacra familia of souls despairing of the 


resent and terrified at the Revolution whom the Roman Catholic 
incess Galitzin gathered around her at Miinster. He omits 
from Hamann’s picture one of its most characteristic features— 
the fact that this eccentric champion of orthodox faith against 
Rationalism, after his conversion to orthodoxy, lived in “a 
marriage of conscience” with his father’s servant-girl, and refused 
to be married in church, Lange’s generalization of Hamann as a 
sort of “Christian Rousseau” is more true to the life than any- 
thing which Mr. Gostwick says about the man. His treatment of 
Voss is very different. The writer of the Luise is hurriedly 
ushed aside as “a minor poet, now chiefly remembered on 
account of his able translations from Homer, Virgil, Horace, and 
other ancient poets.” Voss is a netarge.! disliked by Mr. 
Gostwick because he was the most stalwart of the antagonists of 
Count Leopold von Stolberg, his former friend, when an unbeliev- 
ing despair of the present, masquerading as faith, drove Stolberg 
into the Roman Catholic Church. Not a hint is given that 
Voss wrote that fascinating idyl in German hexameters which 
was indirectly the parent of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, 
of Clough’s Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, and of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. The fresh and sturdy realism of Voss stands at 
the widest possible distance from the mysticism of Stolberg. 
The ideal Protestant Pfarrer of the Luise, with his long pipe 
and coffee, and his jovial family life, is more akin to the Vicar of 
Wakefield than to such true pastors as Vincent de Paul, Oberlin, 
or Lavater. But few living Germans dream of reading the two 
Stolbergs; Voss, alone of that circle of Géttingen poets, has by this 
one idyl secured a permanent place in the affections of the German 
people. Schlosser held that Voss, by his translation of Homer, 
rendered somewhat similar service to the national literature, so far 
as regards language, verse, and modes of thinking, as Luther had 
done by his translation of the Bible, and for a similar reason. Each 
entered into the foreign and ancient spirit without losing his own 
nationality or living sympathy with his own age. Voss was a 
German-Greek, and Luther a German-Hebrew; and the expecta- 
tions of Voss from the Revolution were little less keen than those 
‘of Luther from the Reformation. Voss gave a new impulse to 
the study of Greek, by showing that it had interest for others than 
critics and grammarians ; and the great poets, particularly Goethe 
and Schiller, were carried along by a current which this “ minor 
poet” had set flowing. 
_ Mr. Gostwick seems inclined to exaggerate the value and 
importance of the men who retreated from modern contro- 
versies to the middle ages. For the ‘Romantic School” he has 
an evident tenderness. He is careful to tell us that “several 
among them were Catholics — Brentano, Eichendorff, Girres, 
Werner, Adam Miiller, and Ludwig Haller.” Does he forget 
that there were two brothers of the Brentano family, as of 
the Stolberg family and the Schlegel family, and that Clemens 
and Christian Brentano were both Mystics, and both abjured Pro- 
testantism? The final plunge of Friedrich von Schlegel and 
Novalis, like that of Stolberg, is chronicled without any depre- 
catory comment. It does not seem to occur to Mr. Gostwick 
that such a movement of retreat was essentially an act of despair 
of the present age and terror of the coming age, rather than an act of 
faith ; for surely faith is a present confidence in Him who is now 
ng the world, and not a mere persuasion that He once used to 
tule it. The venerable Church historian, Karl Hase, when speak- 
ing of the German convertites, observes that the German national 
character has no decisive inclination either for the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic system, and that neither of the rival Churches 
has been just to the other in its polemical literature. He shows 
how much political sympathy had to do with the conversions to 
Rome. “A few aristocrats,” as he says, “hoped that they could 
get rid of the Revolution by forsaking the Reformation,” with a 
singular inconsistency, inasmuch as the Revolution was especially 
the product of Roman Catholic nations, and had its home amongst 
‘them, The truth is, the sense of a common danger aroused a 
t number of believing men and women in both confessions to 
ens greatest stress upon those portions of the Christian faith 
which they held incommon. Oberlin frequently administered the 
Holy Communion to pious Catholics, “Our common Christi- 
anity,” in the i hid Catholics like Bishops Sailer and Wessenberg, 
‘ rase. Amongst an elect group of pious German and 
German-Swiss Catholics and Protestants 


ere sprang up an ardent: 


fellowship to a degree never experienced befova or since. 

op Sailer, who had originally been a Jesuit, in one of his 
letters to Jung-Stilling gives a statement of “the four cardinal 


-points of Christianity,” and there can be no pious Protestant in 


the world who would not subscribe them, The Bishop introduced 
himself to Jung-Stilling because he had been attracted by the 
writings of the fervid Protestant, and still more by discovering 
that he was “ Lavater's friend, whose enemy,” says the Bishop, 
“no one can knowingly be who loves Christ.” The whole of this 
remarkable group saw only two classes of men amongst their con- 
temporaries—those who believed the Gospel to be true, and those 
who did not believe it ; and Mr. Gostwiek must surely know that 
to be officially or professionally “a Catholic” in Germany or 
France was not necessarily the same as being a firm holder 
of the Catholic faith. The phenomenon was universal. 
Voltaire was a Catholic, and the apostate French bishops and 
priests were Catholics five minutes before their formal renuncia- 
tion—a ghastly imitation of which was organized a few years ago 
in Berlin by Herr Most, the editor of the amiable Fretheit. If 
Mr. Gostwick had kept this ecclesiastical phenomenon of the 
eighteenth century in view, he would have expressed less surprise 
at the fact that Matthew Tindal, the deist, “ had called himself a 
Roman Catholic” until 1723, or that Pope, who apostrophized the 
deistic Bolingbroke as his “genius” and his “ master,” should 
“have lived and died within the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Every Church in Europe in the eighteenth century was 
riddled with internal unbelief, and no man’s personal faith could 
be learned by learning whether he was Roman, Anglican, 
Lutheran, Reformed, or Sectarian. There was a species of 
invisible Church of Deists, whose members were scattered, 
like a diaspora of unbelief, amongst all the communions of 
Western Christendom. Mr, Gostwick is partially unjust and 
wholly unscientific when he isolates ‘German deism” from the 
international and universal tendency, and attributes it specificall. 
to “ the natural decay of Lutheran orthodoxy,” aided by Englis 
literary importations, The growth of deism was as rapid in the 
Reformed or Calvinistic as in the Lutheran States of Germany, 
and Mr. Gostwick himself grants that French books, especially in 
the German Courts and among the aristocracy, were the chief 
means of spreading sensual notions of morality, and a contempt 
for all religion. He might have asked himself in what pare: 3 
the group of French unbelievers whom Friedrich IL. gathered 
around him were mostly trained, If we may judge from pass- 
ing indications up and down his book, Mr. Gostwick has 
no enmity to the Jesuits; but the compilation of a catalogue of 
the prominent unbelievers who owed their education to the 
Jesuits has probably never occurred to him. He cites Voltaire, 
Condillac, Helvetius, Diderot, La Mettrie, and Holbach. Voltaire 
called himself a Catholic ; Albrecht von Haller in 1764 complained 
of his identification of Christendom with the Roman Church. The 
atheist La Mettrie was the pupil of the Abbé Cordier. Holbach, 
the materialist, a German by birth, applied to the Pope for a dis- 
pensation to marry the sister of his deceased wife, Helvetius and 
Diderot were educated by the Jesuits. Indeed, the Jesuits’ College 
of Louis-le-Grand may be justly described as the chief seed-plot of 
French atheism and materialism. The restoration of faith, as 
Mr. Gostwick himself shows, was indirectly the work of the 
philosophers and critics of Protestant Germany. His chapter on 
Lessing is the best part of his work. He has a clear sight of 
the unique position of Lessing, and perceives the utter dis- 
similarity between the greatest of the critics and his deist and 
rationalist foregoers and contemporaries. Lessing was the first 
to emphasize the fact, which is now so universally recognized, 
that the Church was not built upon the Bible, and that the forma- 
tive principles of a Christendom, and its primitive and germinat- 
ing regula jfidei, are consequently untouched by all rationalist 
criticism of Holy Writ. We wonder that Mr. Gostwick did not 
cite at length some of the theses of Lessing on the regula fidet of 
the first four centuries in his suggestive fragment, ‘‘ Von dem 
Zwecke Jesu und seine Jtinger.” We are surprised that the 
author should not have given a line to R. Rothe on the one side, 
nor to F, A, Lange on the other. 


CRAWLEY ON LIFE INSURANCE.* 


M:: CRAWLEY is fortunate in the selection of a topic 
sessing considerable and growing interest and hitherto but 
little treated of in this country. As Mr, Crawley shows in his 
interesting Introduction, life insurance in any recognizable or legi- 
timate form is not much more than coeval with the present century, 
most of the transactions bearing resemblance thereto prior to 1800 
having been in essence, if not in form, purely speculative wagers. 
It would be absurd to regard as serious business engagements 
such instances as Mr. Crawley quotes of “ wager policies” made 
on the return of George II. from Dettingen, on the Pretender’s 
life, on the fate of the rebel Jacobite lords or of ordinary felons, 
on the fall of a Minister, on Wilkes in the Tower, on the Duchess 


of Kingston’s trial for bigamy, and on the sex of the Chevalier 


d’Eon. An even more remarkable case is mentioned by him when, 
“in 1765, 800 German emigrants were encamped in the open air 
in Goodman's Fields, and the opportunity of wagering how many 


* The Law of Life Insurance. By Charles Crawley, M.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Downing College, Cam 
London : William Clowes & Sons, Limited. 1882. 
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would die within the week was not lost.” The elimination of this 
sort of gambling, by reducing it to its proper level as ordinary 
wagering, and the practical starting-point of legitimate life insurance 
business is traceable to the Act 14 Geo. III. ¢. 48, which prohi- 
bited all insurances on lives in which the insurer had not some 
definite interest—a fair enough criterion «f the bond fide character 
of the contract. The Companies’ Acts of 1844 and 1862 gave a 
further impetus to the business of life insurance by facilitating the 
incorporation of new Companies; indeed, the thing was overdone 
about that date, 272 new Companies having been started in the 
period between 1844 and 1869—with the usual result that the 
supply exceeded the demand, and only 29 of the 272 Companies 
survived in 1880, the residue having succumbed either to stress of 
competition or to inherent faults in their inception, constitution, 
or management. ‘Ihe collapse of so many Companies, with the 
consequent loss to the community, showed the necessity for some 
cee legislation regulating the conduct of corporations to which 
the public entrust such large funds and such vital interests. So 
the Act of 1870 was passed, —, for the deposit of 20,000/. 
by every Compary established or commencing business after that 
date, as a safeguard against the starting of bubble enterprises, and 
for the most stringent and continuous supervision of existing and 
future Companies by the Board of Trade, to whom all the accounts 
of each Company have to be regularly submitted. 

To the confidence which so complete a system of Government 
control inspires in the public mind is probably attributable the 
immense increase of substantial insurance business since 1870. 
There are now 107 Companies furnishing returns to the Board of 
Trade and assuring no less a sum than 425,000,000/., while 10} 
millions were paid in losses in the course of the year 1881, Apart 
from the mere question of the magnitude of the interests involved, 
the law of life insurance is one of general importance, inasmuch as 
it is one of the few branches of law with which every well-to-do 
member of the community has at some period or other of his 
career to be concerned. The appropriation of a certain sum every 
year to the securing a lump sum at a period when capital may be 
epee needed is a proceeding which readily commends itself 

y virtue of its simplicity and utility, and a policy of insurance 
constitutes an almost invariable element in every marriage settle- 
ment or advance of money. Mr. Crawley has apparently appre- 
ciated this; and, without depriving his book of that completeness 
and incorporation of authorities which renders it available as a 
book of reference for the lawyer, he has striven to express him- 
self as far as possible in non-technical terms, such as may be 
understood by laymen anxious to learn something of the legal 
relations into which they enter by insuring their own or other 
people's lives, 

he nature of the contract was for a long period utterly mis- 
apprehended, owing to the unfortunate and erroneous decision in 

e well-known case of Godsall v. Boldero—an action on a policy 
on the life of William Pitt by one of that statesman’s creditors 
who had subsequently been paid his claim in full. It was then 
decided that the contract of life insurance was, like the contracts 
of marine or fire insurance, a mere contract of indemnity, and that 
the plaintiff, having in effect sustained no loss, was not entitled to 
recover. This view theoretically obtained for nearly fifty years, 

robably because offices found it more to their interest to treat 
insurers on liberal terms and tacitly agreed never to raise the 

uestion ; but in 1854 the unanimous decision of the Exchequer 

hamber reversed Godeall v. Boldero, and set the contract of life 
insurance on its proper basis—namely, that of a contract to pay a 
given sum at death, having no feature in common with a contract 
of indemnity. 

Mr. Crawley treats somewhat meagrely of the conditions which 
constitute an insurable or non-insurable interest ; a statement in 
tabular form would have been the clearest and most available plan 
to have adopted. As it is, the reader is left to deduce the majority 
of instances or the particular one he has to consider from the bare 
principles laid down by Mr. Crawley. Still he lays down clearly 
enough the important principle that the interest need only exist 
at the inception of the policy and in the original insurer, an 
assignee of the policy having a perfectly good title, although he 
may neither have any interest in the life of the insured nor have 
given any consideration for the assignment. 

With regard to the practical method of effecting a policy of life 
assurance, the preliminary, as is well known, is the tilling up by 
the would-be insurer of a form of proposal containing a number of 
searching questions as to his age, health, mode of life and habits, 
and the signing a declaration to the effect that the answers 
are true, and that they and the declaration shall be the 
basis of the contract, which shall be avoided by any untrue 
statement, omission, or suppression therein. - The importance 
of this stage of the proceedings cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon every person effecting a life policy. “A decla- 
ration of this kind makes truth a condition precedent to 
liability,” as Mr. Crawley puts it; and therefore any misstatement, 
innocent or not, material or not, absolutely avoids the policy, 
notwithstanding that premiums may have been paid on it for 
years. Indeed, under a perfectly legal provision inserted by many 
Companies, all paid-up premiums may in such case be also forfeited 
to the Company. In a later portion of his work (pp. 116-139) 
Mr. Crawley discusses more at length instances of such misrepre- 
sentations and omissions, and also sets out the steps and authori- 
ties by which he has arrived at the conclusion (probably the right 
one) that in the absence of such declaration the validity of the 
contract is not impeached by misrepresentations, however mate- 


rial, if only innocent—this forming another great point of distinction 
between life and the marine insurances. 

After showing that the form of a policy of insurance giving 
the insurer a remedy only against the funds of the Company, 
not against any individual shareholder, was practically an antici- 
pation by contract of the principle of limited liability, Mr. Crawley 
notices some of the more prominent conditions of such a policy— 
such, for instance, as that providing for its forfeiture on 
non-payment of premiums, by suicide, death by duelling or the hands of 
justice, except in the hands of third persons and to the extent of their bond 
Jide interest therein, or by doing certain specified acts likely materially to 
affect the risk, without the license of the Company—e.g. going out of 
Europe or within thirty degrees north or south latitude, serving as q 
soldier or sailor, or going within the limits of military operations.—P, 4g. 
Much interesting discussion has at different times been raised 
as to whether a condition vitiating a policy where the death oc- 
curred by suicide attached only where the suicide was felonious, 
or also where the suicide was committed during temporary in- 
sanity. Mr. Crawley lays down, as the result of the cases, that 
the proviso against suicide includes “ all cases of voluntary self- 
homicide by a man capable of understanding the physical conse- 
quences of his act”; a broad definition which practically com- 
prises all cases of suicide, inasmuch as it would be obviously 
impossible in any case to disprove that a man did not understand 
the physical consequences of an act distinctly committed with a 
view to attaining those consequences, 

The chapter on “ Assignment of Policies” is a valuable one, 
not only with special reference to the assignment of this particular 
class of security, but also as affording information on that doctrine 
of assignment of rights of action which has received so much 
fresh importance from the provisions of the Judicature Acts; and 
Mr. Crawley has not forgotten duly to note the bearings on his 
subject of the Bankruptey Act of 1869, and the Act of 1867 
which enabled assignees of policies of life assurance to sue thereon 
in their own names. 

As a branch of life assurance, Mr. Crawley has to deal with 
accident policies, a class of insurance the origin of which he traces 
to the introduction of ay sap and in connexion therewith he 
somewhat vaguely refers to the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 
as having led to a considerable development of the business of 
accident insurance. The system, however, introduced by that Act 
needs, we think, a little more explanation, inasmuch as the primary 
object of the Companies to which Mr. Crawley refers as owing 
their origin to the above-mentioned statute is to insure employers 
against the liabilities they may incur to their servants—an object 
altogether different from that contemplated by ordinary accident 
policies. Treating, however, of accident policies in the ordi 
acceptation of the term, Mr. Crawley discourses ably and fully on 
the distinctions which have been drawn by English and American 
Courts between cases where the accident is the immediate and 
proximate cause of the calamity which gives a claim on the policy, 
and those where the accident is so combined with natural causes 
that it is difficult or impossible to say to which the death was pro- 
perly referable. Some of these cases raise very nice and minute 
questions, as, for instance, that of Lawrence v. The Accidental 
Insurance Company, Limited, quoted by Mr. Crawley at p. 152, 
where the insured was taken with a fit at Waterloo Station, and, 
falling off the platform by reason of such fit, was killed by o 
passing engine, and the question of course was whether the fit 
or the falling under the engine was the proximate cause of 
death. 

Part II. of Mr. Crawley’s work deals with the constitution and 
other corporate attributes of Insurance Companies, a subject we 
have somewhat anticipated in the earlier portion of this article; 
but we must mention that Mr. Crawley makes ue reference to 
the existence of unregistered mutual Societies, a style of corpora 
tion whose legality has been often doubted and recently decided 
against. A remarkable phase of life insurance is noticed at p. 185— 
namely, the system of Government Life Insurance in this country for 
small amounts through the medium of the Post Office. We imagine 
that comparatively tew people are aware that the Government 
undertakes this class of business; at any rate it has not met witt 
very extensive patronage, inasmuch as Mr. Crawley informs us it 
a foot-note that “ Government insurance is admitted so far to have 
been a complete failcre, the total sum for which insurances have 
been effected being less than 500,000/.,” while a similar project 
instituted in France has been even less successful, Registered 
Friendly Societies, under the Friendly Societies’ Acts, do a fait 
business, and possibly sufficiently meet the wants of the classes for 
whose benefit the Government insurance scheme was primarily 
intended. Mr. Crawley devotes a chapter to the liabilities and 
powers of directors and agents of Insurance Companies, mail 
with reference to contracts ultra vires, or not entered into wi! 
due formality, and to false representations contained in prospet- 
tuses issued by their authority. This is rather a branch of general 
Company law than a matter particularly relating to life in- 
surance; but the questions involved are of great difficulty, and 
the cases having reference thereto are not easily reconcilable of 
reducible to any fixed or definite principle, and we are there- 
fore not disposed to quarrel with the author for having gone 
somewhat out of his way to furnish the very lucid and complete 
exposition of the latest law on the point which he has done. 

Chapter X. of this work takes up a very important branch of the 
law, and one hitherto well-nigh peculiar to Insurance Com 
—namely, that of novation, a term borrowed from the civil law 
and designating the relation in which a policy-holder in one Com- 
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tand towards another which has absorbed the business 
Pebat ia which he was originally insured. The question mainly | 
arose out of the winding up of the European and Albert Companies, 
each of which had absorbed twenty or more other Companies, many 
of them the product of more than one previous amalgamation, thus 
furnishing, as Mr. Crawley justly points out, “ many intricate | 
yestions of novation.” The decision of these questions was not | 
loft exclusively to the ordinary Courts. Lord Cairns was appointed 
arbitrator under the Albert Company's Arbitration Act, and 
Lords Westbury and Romilly successively by the European Com- 
pany’s Arbitration Act; and their dicta, conjointly with the pro- 
visions of the Life Assurance Companies’ Act of 1872, formed the 
basis of a practically new department of the’law, for particulars of 
which we must refer the inquirer to Mr. Crawley’s treatise. A chap- 
ter on the winding up of Insurance Companies, and on the parties 
liable as contributories, in which we tind laid down the comforting 
doctrine that participation in profits does not make participating 
licy-holders partners, as was at one time supposed to be the 
oe brings Mr. Crawley’s work to a titting conclusion, save for a 
brief and useful appendix containing the Acts and rules having 
special reference to his subject. 
Our high opinion of the care and thought which has been 
bestowed on this book by its author is sufficiently apparent from 
the above remarks, and we will only add that ?t well merits perusal 


by any one who may have to deal with tke important subject of | 


which it treats. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


O more suitable addition could have been made to the Petite 

Bibliothéque Charpentier (which is, we take it, almost the 
ne plus ultra of pocketableness combined with readable print and 
handsome book-arrangement) than the complete works of Alfred | 
de Vigny (1), perhaps the most fastidious and elaborately perfect of 
French writers. A pocket-book is bound to be of equal literary 
excellence throughout, for the pocket cannot spare room for 
“padding.” Now De Vigny, though by no means the greatest of 
French pvets or prose-writers in his time, was unquestionably the 
most uniformly great. No poet of equal power, of equal length of 
days, and equally favoured by fortune can be quoted in any other 
literature who has left so little verse, and none who has in that 
little included so small a proportion of mediocre work. No 
historical novelist ever attained such a success as Cing Mars 
without following it up with anything of the same kind sive a few 
short tales. Of Chatterton, La maréchale d’ Ancre, and Quitie pour 
la peur perhaps rather less must be said ; but they would assuredly 
have made and maintaiued a reputation of themselves if Cing Mars 
and Dolorida, Moise and Stello, had never been written. ‘Chen 
there is the very curious Journal d'un poéte, in which, while it is 
difficult not to discover a certain atlectation, it is easy to see 
that ih» affectation was as little as possible conscious. Un- 
doubtedly an extreme fastidiousness in the bad as well as the 
good sense was Alfred de Vigny’s marked characteristic, and 
the best and final proof of it is to be found in his will, which 
bears date 1863, just before his death. In this he leaves to 
his literary executor a charge (which if the French law makes 
executable, that law must be much more tender to the caprices 
of authors than the English) to retain and transmit to h’s own 
successors @ perpetual authority over the text of his (De Vigny’s) 
works, never on any account parting with the copyright to any 
publisher. The reason of this jealousy is thus stated :—“ II sait 
que lexpérience a démontré que, pour exciter et renouveler la 
curiosité publique, les éditeurs souillent par des préfaces et des 
annotations douteuses, quand elles ne sont pas hostiles et pertides, 
les éditions posthumes des ceuvres célébres.” He was not satisfied 
with living in a “ tour d'ivoire” during his life; his works must 
have the same shelter after his death. If this posthumous sensi- 
liveness is somewhat of a text for the preacher, it is harmless 
enough; and the poet's desire has at any rate been respected in 
this edition. 

M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s solid and formidab!e work on 
Russia (2) has reached its second volume. The subjects of it are 
the famous and much-talked-of mir (the Russian commune); the 
larger apparatus of local self-government, by means of provincial 
assemblies and the like; the huge bureaucratic system of internal 
administration ; law and justice; the press and its censorship ; 
and, lastly, th itati its and 

» lastly, the present revolutionary agitation. The merits and 
defects of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book remain the same as before, 
and are, indeed, capable of being anticipated pretty definitely by 
any one who knows his previous work, or even the work of other 
members of the school of French publicists to which he belongs. 
The book is exceedingly clear, admirably arranged, thorough in its 
dealings with the subjects it attacks, and, to all appearance, 
nigidly accurate in matters of fact. It is entirely free from one 
of the greatest mistakes of the day, the perpetual aiming at a false 
Picturesque, which distorts the picture and deceives the eye of the | 
: tator. But, at the same time, it has the defect which is fami- 
ian ay in English as “ woodenness.” As to the general 
- of the author, M. Leroy-Beaulieu seems, in accordance with 

views of most of his school, to attach too much importance to 
certain cut-and-dried formulas of modern political theory. But it 


(t) Alfred de Vigny, euvres completes. 8 vols. Petite Biblioth 
Charpentier. Paris: Charpentier et mane 


des Tsars et les Russes, Par A. Leroy-Beaulieu. Tome 1. 


must be admitted that he very frankly confesses at the end of his 
volume that the political future of all European countries is a 
mystery just now, and that Russia is certainly not one of the least 
mysterious. 

M. Gustave Merlet is in one sense a bold man. It requires not 
a little courage at the present day, when for many years critical 
literature has saaveened, and multiplied in an unprecedented 
manner, to come forward with a volume professing to contain 
studies of a round dozen of the greatest authors in a language. 
Recent critics, either from modesty or from the desire of meets 
have generally endeavoured to give some special tone to their work, 
to deal with the more neglected parts of literature, or to deal with 
those parts which have not been neglected in some mcre or less 
original aspect and connexion. Not so M. Merlet. He has pro- 
duced, in a large and closely-printed volume (3), studies on the 
Chansm de Roland, and on Joinville, Montaigne, Pascal, La 
Fontaine, Boileau, Bossuet, Fénelon, La Bruyére, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Buffon; that is to say, he has written on all the 
greatest and most representative prose-writers of France (with the 
single exception of Rabelais), and on some others. There is, however, 
a curious difference of scale in these essays, Bossuet having nearly 
a quarter of the volume to himself, and Voltaire nearly a quarter 
of what remains. M. Merlet’s plan is uniform enough. He 
begins with what he calls a “ portrait biographique,” and then 
proceeds sometimes to examine certain works of his author very 
minutely, sometimes to give a general discourse about him. The 
merits of the book are, first, that it contains more actual detail of 
fact than is usual in collections of literary studies; and, secondly, 
that it does not seem to be written with any strong pre ion, 
though the author inclines towards the neo-classical school more 
than he should. The defect is that M. Merlet does not appear to 
have any remarkable faculty of grasping an author for himself, 
and independently of previous criticism. His estimates are often 
true enough, but they are commonplace. Now the critic ought 
to take every possible means, short of deliberate eccentricity, not to 
be commonplace. When he is, he at once does away with his own 


reason for existence. If he cannot give his author with some 


difference, he should let him alone. 

M. Bossert’s sketch of medizeval German literature (4), especially 
poetical literature, which was written some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, and is now republished, is an agreeable and fairly sufficient 
account of the subject. 

M. Coquelin Ainé perseveres in his os of vivd voce literary 
criticism, His subject is now M. Sully Prudhomme (5)—one of 
the youngest and most recently elected of Academicians. It is the 
proper thing for a Frenchman of education and (in the literary 
sense) of juste-miliew ideas, who is neither a naturalist, nor a 
romantic of the now fast dwindling old style, nor a rabid neo- 
classic of the following of M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, who thinks 
old French foolishness, and even the sixteenth century a period of 
not unpromising savagery, to admire M. Sully Prudhomme. The 
secret of the admiration has, we must confess, always seemed to 
us to lie in a sentiment incautiously formulated by some critic— 
we think, but are not sure, that it is M. Scherer. “The real 
reason for a Frenchman's hearty admiration of Racine is,” says 
this candid person, “ that it is nearly impossible for anybody but 
a Frenchman to admire him heartily.” Very much the same may 
be said of M. Sully Prudhomme. ‘To a well-disposed foreign judg- 
ment, which tries to be as catholic as possible, he is a most unappe- 
tizing poet. He never transports his reader ; his lyre is not a winged 
instrument. He is very correct, very scholarly, very intelligent, 
very full of an amiable sensibility. But the “clear-eyed rector of 
the holy hill” wants something more than correctness, intelligence, 
and scholarship before admitting a disciple to the upper peaks of 
Parnassus. However, this is an old quarrel, and it is certainly 
much better for anybody to read M. Sully Prudhomme than to 
read M. Emile Zola. That M. Coquelin’s essay-lecture is a most 
agreeable performance is almost unnecessary to add; and as there 
ar2 ample citations from his Puéte philosophe, those who wish to 
make acquaintance with M. Sully Prudhomme cannot do better 
than read it. 

“Sir, I give you Woman,” said that florid, toast-proposing 
commercial traveller whom Thackeray met somewhere. The sub- 
ject has been often given, and has produced such diverse results 
as those of Wilkes and Thomas, Juvenal and Michelet. M. 
d'Esterno (6), in an odd little book, has mixed not a few shrewd 
observations with others that can hardly be said to be shrewd. 
Ilis chief practical purpose appears to be to show that if, as 
Michelet says proudly, “la femme frangaise est une personne,” 
French law and French lawyers still take much trouble to regard 
her as a very inferior person. 

No better addition could have been made to M. Dentu’s new 
cheap series than the works of Xavier de Maistre (7), and an 
ampler tenpenny-worth is hardly anywhere to be got. Indeed 
the series, as far as print, paper, and so forth go, is perhaps 
the cheapest that we have ever seen. 

The seventh volume of the edition of the Cardinal de Retz in 
the Grands écrivains (8) series has now appeared, the sixth being 


(3) Etudes littéraires. Par Gustave Merlet. Paris: Hachette. 

(4) La littérature allemande au moyen age. Par A. Bossert. 
Gdition. Paris: Hachette. 

(5) Un poéte philusophe. Par C. Coquelin. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) La Femme. Par M.d’Esterno, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(7) Xavier de Maistre, euvres completes. Paris: Dentu. 

(8) Les grands écrivains de la France—Cardinal de Retz. Tome Vib 
Paris: Hachette. 
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med for editorial reasons. The work, which has passed 

through several hands, is now in the extremely capable ones of 
M. Chantelauze, The contents of the present volume are letters 
and diplomatic documents concerning Retz’s mission to Rome. | 

_ Bibliography appears to be at the present time a very favourite 
employment of French and French-speaking men of letters, It is 
certainly not one which deserves anything but praise, inasmuch as 
it is of great value to other students who are less favoured with 
leisure and with the opportunities of access to books. In selecti 
Voltaire (9), M. Bengesco—who is, we believe, a Roumanian an 
a diplomatist—has selected an ambitious but a very useful task. 
: present volume, a handsome one of nearly five hundred pages, 
is occupied by a catalogue raisonné of Voltaire’s dramatic, poetical, 
and historical work, of his novels, and of the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique; the various editions are specified, collated, and annotated 
‘with a very great deal of care and knowledge. It is a most credit- 
able work of its kind. ' 

It is a commonplace that steam and electricity have killed the 
pamphlet; but the commonplace has seldom been better exempli- 
tied than by M. Lermite’s rather startlingly entitled brochure (10). 
Despite his title, and the views which that title indicates, M. 
Lermite is not a violent writer; he is, indeed, horrified by the 
conduct of England in Egypt, but he is equally horritied by the 
conduct of France in Tunis, and suggests a common retreat from 
the two countries. It is, however, hardly worth while to enter on 
any discussion of his views, because events have been too fast for 
M. Lermite. It should be observed, however, that his main postu- 
late—that Egypt differs from other provinces of the Turkish Em- 

ire, and even from such a portion of the United Kingdom as 
i merely in the fact of its Viceroyship being heritable— 
cannot be granted, and that the falsity of it vitiates his whole 


ument. 
“A Robiou’s book (11) loses, perhaps, a little in literary rank 
and interest from the fact that it is avowedly constructed as a 
handbook to suit certain regulations for the attainment of the 
degree of Licencié és lettres; it is, however, a scholarly sketch of 
Greek politics, religion, and art. 

The curious marriage projects of Elizabeth of England (12) con- 
cern French history almost as much as English, and this is doubt- 
less the reason why M. de la Ferriére has devoted a treatise of no 
great length, but sufficient and well informed, if not exhaustive, to 
the subject. 

Between the original “ Aujourd’hui” of M. Louis Blanc’s title 
and the actual “ Aujourd’hui” of this re-issue of his book (13), 
thirty-five years have passed. It cannot be said that they have 
added to its value. The arguments, for instance, against the ordi- 
nary relations of capital and labour which M. Louis Blane drew 
from what he held to be the lamentable condition of Kngland in 
1847 have There are still, of course, 

es in the book, notably those concerning a peasant proprie- 
a, oe are “actual,” but on the whole the interest of the 
volume is an historic interest. 

Souvenirs d'un diplomate (14) consist of certain private letters 
written from America by M. de Bacourt, who was French Minister 
there forty years ago. The short notice of the author, which his 
niece, Mme. de Mirabeau, has prefixed, is not the least interest- 
ing part of the book, for it reminds the reader of one of those de- 
ferred joys which sometimes deceive expectation and sometimes 
exceed it. M.de Bacourt was a favourite pupil of Talleyrand’s, 
and was entrusted by him with the duty of deciding when his 
memoirs should be published, The time fixed was 1888, so that 
it is now not very far off. As for M. de Bacourt himself, he 
served at various European capitals, and, as has been said, at 
Washington, whence most of these letters are dated. Being quite 
unconstrained, they are agreeable enough reading. There are some 
lively descriptions of the early discomforts of steamboat and rail- 
way travelling; but M. de Bacourt is chiefly occupied, as might 
be expected, with America and the Americans. Unless Americans 
of the present day congratulate themselves on having risen to 
higher things, the book will not greatly please them. Like almost 
all genuine expressions of foreign criticism at the time, it is very 
unfavourable. The best Americans, M. de Bacourt thought, were 
“third-rate Englishmen,” with our merits diminished and our 
defects magnified. The cookery was intolerable, the society hope- 
lessly dull; moreover at Boston they disliked Frenchmen. That 
weakness, at any rate, has been outgrown. 

M. de Lyden’s book (15) consists in effect of one long treatise 
(if a very desultory collection of facts can be called a treatise), 
the contents of which are sufliciently explained by its sub-title “ce 
qu’on gagne & chanter,” and of a few short articles grouped after 
it on not dissimilar subjects. It is, of course, chiefly limited to 


French artists, though not wholly so, and contains abundant | 


anecdotes touching the rewards of singing and acting in past and 
present times. 


(9) Voltaire, bibliographie de ses quvres. Par Georges Bengesco. 


Paris: Rouveyre et Blond. 
(10) Les brigands en Egypte. Par Pierre Lermite. Paris: Plon, 


London: King. 


(11) Les institutions de la Gréce. Par F. Robiou. Paris: Didier. 

(12) Les projets de mariage de la reine Elisabeth. Parle comte de la 
Ferriére. 
1 
Paris) De 

(14) Souvenirs d’un diplomate. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(15) Le thédtre Pautrefois et daujourdhui. Par E. M. de Lyden. Paris: 


Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
aujourd'hui et de demain. Par Louis Blanc. Le Socialisme. 
ntu. 


M. Florian Pharaon has with some oddity united in ong 
volume (16) some sporting stories concerning lion-hunting jy 
Algeria, hawking in Persia, and other matters, with a considerable 
number of culinary recipes for dressing fish and fowl. These 
latter, many of which are thrown into a half-anecdotic form, 
deserve notice, for some of them are out of the common way. M, 
Pharaon’s judgment in matters of the kitchen must not be estimated 
from the deplorable account of the grouse which he gives under 
the head of “Grouse 4 la Dundy.” The latter mysterious word, 
as Englishmen will be pleased to hear, is the name of “ la ville lg 
plus gourmande des trois royaumes.” Cooked @ la Dundy, it 
seems, grouse is eatable; but otherwise it is a “vrai gibier 
britannique, dur 4 la dent, maussade au goit, et d’un caractire 
général trés-acariatre, incompatible avec l’humeur gauloise et notre 
gout rafliné.” In this sad world it must be acknowledged that 
French patriotism is a source of amusement which one would be 
loth to dispense with, But, when one has laughed at M. Pharaon, 
one cannot help being sorry for him, For it is evident that he 
has never eaten a grouse in any decent condition, and this 
ignorance of a bird with which nothing feathered that inhabits 
France can be compared, gastronomically speaking, is melancholy 
> the case of one who is evidently disposed to appreciate good 
things. 

Some time ago a French novelist of talent (it was M. Alfred 
Assolant, if our memory does not deceive us) wrote, as a boy's 
romance, the history of a young Gaul who did wonderful things in 
the army of Alexander the Great. M. Mahon, as a schoolmaster, 
has had instruction more in his mind than M. Assolant. His 
book (17) is large and not unlearned. He has illustrated it with 
curiously drawn illustrations of all sorts of Gaulish antiquities, 
These, with the story, he feigns (according to a custom which we 
had thought to be obsolete) to have drawn from a twelfth-cent 
manuscript. This mild jest is, unfortunately, rather spoilt by the 
candid subscription of some of the plates, which acknowledges 
that they come from Rich’s Dictionary. A fling at the Germans, 
and an exhortation to da revanche, which the preface contains, 
seem to be in very dubious taste. 

In a very little book M. Belcour has got together a good list of 
French proverbs, with English versions or equivalents(18). These 
latter are mostly well selected, though the translator has sometimes 
fallen into the natural fault of giving a version which, being 
simply literal, neither represents nor explains the French. This, 
however, is rare. 

That the school editions of French plays which Messrs. Mac- 
millan are now publishing are far superior to those which have 
generally been used in England there is no doubt, and Mr. Moriarty’s 
edition of L’avare (19) is a good example of them. The prefatory 
matter is still a little slight ; and the notes still indulge sometimes 
in the ordinary fault of school-edition notes, the saving of the 
pupil trouble by telling him what he can easily and more profit- 
ably find out in an ordinary dictionary. But, as compared with 
the editions which most men can remember as having themselves 
used at school, the gain is very great. 

M. de Glouvet could hardly have been expected to keep up in- 
definitely the style of those three singular and powerful books 
Le forestier, Le marinier, and Le berger. It is a curious and 
sufliciently satirical comment on the popularity of novels that, 
while the first and the last of these striking books—than which 
nothing fresher or more individual of the kind has been written in 
France for some years—do not seem to have multiplied their 
appearances at all, such a book as M. Delpit’s Marquise has 
run to more than thirty editions in about half as many 
weeks, But M. de Glouvet is probably not a popularity- 
hunter. He is certainly hardly likely to secure it with his récits 
du vieux temps (20). Written in a rather factitious imitation of 
fifteenth-century French, they do not appeal to many, and will 
not please all to whom they appeal. Part of the book, too, has 
the great drawback of competing with Michelet’s Sorciére, and 
still more with Balzac’s Succube. Another part, telling how 
knight slew an English foe, who constantly revived, is better. 
a book, as a whole, is not the equal of its author's earlier 
work. 

M. Barbey d’Aurévilly’s Histoire sans nom (21) is a painful and 
somewhat exaggerated story in his own peculiar style. 

MM. Levavasseur and Harel (22), Normans both of them, have 
vindicated the claim of the famous province to be a mother of 
lively literature, by an amusing sketch of the humours of “te 
servist ” military service. 

Mme. de Witt in Tout simplement (23) has sketched the 
domestic ways and doings of one of thdse women who take the 
nearest duty as a thing of course, perform it without murmuring 
and with no thought of any merit in so doing, and thus, if they 


(16) Le fusil sur ?épaule. Par F.Pharaon. Paris : Dentu. 


17) Les aventures d’un jeune Gaulois au temps de Jules César. Par 
F. Mahon. Paris: Hachette. 


(18) French Proverbs, with English Equivalents. By G. Belcourt 
London : Stanford. 


(19) L’avare. Edited by Louis Moriarty. London: Macmillan & Co. 


9 Histoires du vieux temps. Par Jules de Glouvet. Paris: Calmann- 
Vy. 

(21) Une histoire sans nom. Par Jules Barbey d’Aurévilly. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


22) Les vingt-huit jours du ral Ballandard. Par G. Levavasseur et 


(23) Tout simplement, Par madame de Witt. Paris: Hachette 
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do not live eeeeeOERL happy lives themselves, make every one 
d them. 

Houseeye, like a chartered libertine as he is, binds 


f sanne pervertie (24) with some literary, or semi- 
Mile. de Moliére, &e. Neither 
story nor studies are very good or very bad; but they are their 
author's. 


(24) Mademoiselle Rosa. Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Calmann- 
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Blandiord St. Mary hus One 
MILITARY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 


PUPILS waehing “v4 considerable individual attention can be received by — 
Dr. HUGHES, Wran: rong. Com hat years’ experience and success, and takes 
very small number. —Eal ing, 


Re xcaces ALOUD.—A LADY would like to meet with an 


Read Aloud two or three hours a dev. or as AMANUENSIS.— 
dress, M. R., Verrinder’s ee. 36 Kensington High Street, 


WHINGs COPIED at 2d. per Hundred Words. Special 


for larg ities of Copying. -KERR & LANHAM, peels. Rents, 
by 84 Chancery Lane, Lent, W.c. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S 

CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
for— 


MAILS TO INDIA, 


TRAITS, 
ADE AIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA EGYPT, Weekly, by 
departures, 
Loypoy 122 "LEADENHALL E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


HOTELS. 
BERIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet, Tong established. Suites of 
Rooms. Coffee- r Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


ASTBOURNE.—THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 
own grounds facing the Sea. Five minutes’ drive from i~ Railway Station, and close 
} the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be boarded. lesired. ‘Terms, 10s. 6d. per 
ms only extra. No charge for attendance. Table d’ betes at separate tables from 6 P.M. 
to 8 P.at., under the personal superintendence of the new Proprietors, Gus LEAVE & GASCOIGNE. 


Dr. Pusey and the Oxford Movement—* Why Do People Hate Mr. Gladstone? ”— 
Montpellier and Nimes—Egyptian Heral The Land's End—Being 
Jedburgh Abbey—Picturesque Town Houses—The Theatres. 


Giles's Historic China—Leslie Stephen on Swift—Sala’s America Revisited—Recol- 
lections of Military Service and Society—North Arcot—Carducci’s Poems—The 
Speaker’s Commentary—A Western Wildflower—Elementary School Books— 
Hit. of State Papers: Ireland.—Thompson’s Elementary Lessons in 
Electricity. 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREAT WORKS, “*“‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PHARAGHE RIUM. ENTERINGJERUSALEM, MOSES BEFORE 
eet; 
atthe DORE GALLE New Bond Dalle Ten 


“DR. PUSEY” MEMORIAL 
“.: Earl BEAUCHAMP, | Hon. L. WOOD. 


Rev. Canon LIDDON. 
One CRIPTION sfxtending (if desired) may be paid into the Old Bank, 
3 On, Fleet Street, C., or to Mr. JonN W. BucHANAN 


MATRICULATION of the of LONDON, 
cuy" in e subjects of this Examination will be held at 


FUND. 


[LFRACOMBE. —The ILFRACOMBE E HOTEL, facing the 


Atlantic. 5 acres. Tennis Lawn. Table White at se 


tables from 6 to 8 P.M. rge Swimming Bath. Hot, ce Gold ane and ‘Tepid Sea Fresh Water 
Bathe, Douche, Shower Adiiress, the 


Por. AND BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Content with moderate 
and tennis Bracing air, 


mcborage for. Apply. to othe ManNaGER. 


— 


(CHAPMAN & HALL, SHARES for SALE. 


Fifteen £20 fully paid Grahcenon Shares; Fifteen £20 Ordi Shares, £18 paid. 
percent. No reasonable offer refused. ~Apply to W. F BATEMAN, Red C 


OLD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, Copper, 6 Greek, Roman, 


Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists Verity, Ear! 


JENNER & K NEW S TUB 
e are now offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of theit SURPLUS STOCK of 
Useful Elegancies, suitable as Presents; also the whole of a turer's Stock of First- 
class Leather Goods, which they have just purchased, and are enabled, owing to the prolonged 
depression of trade, to offer at half the usual cost. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, 
and 66 Jermyn Street, London. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The orizinel, best, and most 

Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, to select from. 
priced Catal: with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. . Established 1862. 


LJQUEUR of the GR ANDE: CHARTREUSE. —This delicious 


Liqueur, and the only known remed; etches Consgnee to 
genuine,can now be had of all M 
ind the Colonies, W. DOYLE, 2 New Loudon oo 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 7, 1882. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 

The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have excceded THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq.. Governor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq 
Edward James Daniell "Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Altred Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gotchen, Esq. 
Charles Ernest Gree sq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. tenry Frederic Tiarks, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. Montagu C, Wilkinson, Esq. 
Noes usual Fifteen Days allowed ~ payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Michaclmas will expire on October 
Fir® ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
Live ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
3 are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 
‘The Corporation are open to consider app i for 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be ea on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE and LIF.E OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W.. FIRE. Established 1710. Tfome and 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates tor 
young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of claims. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West-ENpD BrRancu—55 Parliament Street, London, 8.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

Sub-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 

Deputy-Governor—GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Directors. 


William Knowles, Esq. 

Nevile Lupbock, Esq 

George Forbes Nalcoimson, Esq. 
Duniel Meinertzhagen, Es 

Ton. Ronald Leslie Melvi ie. 
Villiam Robert Moberly, Esq. 
William Gair Rathbone, Esq. 
Sir John Rose, Bart, 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Eric Carrinzton Smith, Esq. 


Robert Ienderson, 
Louis Hu 


Hi. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. 
th, Esq. 
Henry J B. Kendall, Esq. 


Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 


Edward Budd, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 

Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 

George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. Ww. Pelly, R.N. 

Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Rober ag Esq. 

Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 

Henry Goschen, Esq. Albert _G. Sandeman, Esq. 
Gower, Esq. David P, Se ~ 


A. C, Guthrie, Esq. 


Colonel Seymour. 
Percival L. Hambro, Esq. 


John Young, Esq. 
West End Committee. 
8. P. LOW, E Grindlay & Co.) 
CHARLES PARIS, Esq., 22 King Street, St. James’s, 8. W. 
The Hon. FRANCIS PARKER, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C, 


NOTICE is hereby gun thas the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas 


Policies will expire on 
ms under Life Policies th eapahie upon proof of death and title being furnished to the 


Cla 
satisfaction - the Court of Directors, without as hitherto deferring the settlement for a period 
0 ree mon 

Prospectuses, copies of the Accounts, and other information can be had on application. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 


11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 

Chairman—JOIIN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 


frenry Hulse Berens, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. Kt. Lion. G. J. Shaw-Leievre, M.P. 
Char es Wm, Curtis, Esq. Beaumont W, Lubbock, Esq. 
Charies F. Devas, Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. F arquliar, Bart, Hope Morley, Esq. 

ames Goodso enry John Norman, Esq. 
fleas Powell. Esq. 
Richard Augustus Prevost, Esq. 


. Harve 
t Hon. J. G. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —-T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capital at present gua up and invested 
‘Total Funds upward s ° 
Total Annual Income 
N.B.—Fire Policies which should be at the Head Office, or 


with the Agents, on or before Uc 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
HEApD Orrices—LONDON and ABERDEEN. 


Life P: i . 181,000 


Right 


Interest . 
Accumulated Funds 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


Insurances | Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and ral settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be 
renewed by October l4, or the same will become void. 


£2,708,000 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
I x FIRE OFFIC E, 


LOMBARD and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and Liberality. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


(COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARI 
Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000, 
Capital paid up £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed . os .s000£733,000, 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,050,000. 
Orricrs—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
West Exp Orrices—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH Parent). Carries g 


good supply of ink and a pen with ordinary nibs, made of non-corrodible metal. lb 
Pen’ and Ink Inkstand i in one. a 


HWE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH PaTEnt). 
fitted with non-corrodible pens: Pocket Size, 2s. 6d.; Desk 3s. 6d. 

refitting the Anti-Stylograph, ls. per bux. May also 

pointed, 10s. 6d. 


YHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (fHearson’s Patent). Is not 
tvlograph t-writer, but at 1 pres ll the usual’ characteristics 
the handwriting it therefore be weed fur sliorthand and for signatures,“ of 


“HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPIL Parent). Any ink 


ay be used, the pen being made of a non-corrodible metal. Is easil; 
contains sufficient ink to last several cays, ¥ refilled, and 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (HHnarson’s Parent). Is a pen 
hich lipping, but i d. 
carried in tie pocket with perlect safety. 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPHL (Itarson’s Patent). a 


THE A 
reservoir holder, carrying a non-corrodible pen with ordinary nibs, renewable at plea. 
sure, and is an article of the utmost ut lity to all. 
Os all Stationers. Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 
Tuos. De LA Rug & Co., London, 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 
HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 


PERSONALLY adapts his improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh Gard 
Euston Square, London (three doors fro 


Prices, 


be had, fitted with ‘Goia Pen, Rega 


m St. Paneras Church), daily from Ten till Four 
(Saturdays excepted). SY gee from "Sir Julius Benedict, John Lowe, Esq., M.D. JP, 
Lynn, Physician to H.R.U. Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; ; Ly -Gen. 
Macmullen, Brent.ord ; Rev. Mother St. Mary's Abbey. Tendon ; and 

of others, in Mr. LAURANCE’S pamphiet, ** Spectacies:; their Use and Abuse,” Dost free 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d. per yard. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


Cc. HINDLEY & SONS. 
290 ro 294 234 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 


on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


GOLD MEDAL,PARIS. MEDALS—SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH,N.Z 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA CNLY. 
“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
“ Strictly pure; well-manufactured in every way.” om 
Ww. I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
Try also FRY'S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 


PD UNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion. 


DPD NEF ORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions— 
TWO VOLUMES..........£1 1°‘ 0 perannum. 
FOUR VOLUMES........ 2 2 0 » 
SIX VOLUMES .......... 3 3 0 
Including the use of the German, French, and Music Libraries. 
Free delivery once a week. 


READING ROOMS, 


Open on Sunday. 
Subscription, £2 2s. a year. 

Including Sitting Rooms, Ladies’ Tea Room, Cloak Room, Reference Library, 
Smoking Rooms, and Private Room. Subscribers to the Library of £3 3s, and 
upwards are entitled to the use of the above Rooms. 

For the convenience of Strangers and Visitors, Subscriptions for three months 
have been arranged. Prospectus on application. 

An inspection of the premises is invited. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Lute, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 486 


